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By the editor 

ABOUT FACE 




L ast issue, gloom hung heavy 
around this department, and 
I led off with the announcement 
that Infinity was now on a bi- 
monthly schedule. 

Forget it. Things have chang- 
ed fast. Effective with next issue, 
Infinity will be on a monthly 
schedule at long last. 

This does not necessarily mean 
that the economic slump is over; 
nor have we been indulging in 
complicated world-wide financial 
maneuverings — or heroin. We 

have decided, simply, to proceed 
on an all or nothing basis. We're 
gambling on the ideas that read- 
ers w ould rather have a monthly 
magazine, other things being 
equal, that they arc more likely to 
buy it regularly if the purchase 
becomes a monthly habit, and that 
there are still plenty' of people a- 
round who like good, honest sci- 
ence fiction. 

The chips are down. We're go- 
ing to do our utmost to give you 
the best possible stories — of anf 
lengtlv — in the best possible for- 
mat 12 times a year. We have a 
fairly definite policy as to what 
constitutes a good science fiction 



story (even though we’ve never 
seen fit to go on for page after 
page describing and defining that 
policy), but as long as a story n 
science fiction and does a good 
job of entertaining the reader, we 
won't throw it out because -of ta- 
boos. 

We are not going to turn In- 
finity into a flying saucer maga- 
zine or a fact-science magazine. 
We’re not going to try to sell it to 
people who don't like science fic- 
tion and never will like it. We like 
sf; if you don't, there are no hard 
feelings, but you may as well take 
your business elsewhere. 

On the other hand, if you do 
like sf, please buy the blasted 
thing. It's financially impossible, 
not to mention profoundly de- 
pressing, to continue putting out a 
magazine that nobody buys. Be- 
sides, we have some awfully good 
stories coming up 

Havi; you made your reserva- 
tions for the Sol aeon yet? As you 
undoubtedly know, this is the 
1 6th World Science Fiction Con- 
vention, which is to be held at 
the Alexandria Hotel in Los An- 
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gcles, August 29 through Septem- 
ber 1, 1958. For fans and profes- 
sionals alike, the big convention 
is always the event of the year, 
and the 1958 affair in particular 
shows signs of being worth going 
out of your way to attend. 

The Solacon committee has 
planned some very fine innova- 
tions. In past years, the banquet 
has been one of the most memor- 
able features of each con, with 
people like Isaac Asimov and 
Robert Bloch indulging in fun- 
nier comedy routines than you’ll 
ever sec on TV, and the con’s 
official guest of honor (this year 
it’s Richard Matlieson) delivering 
his major speech. However, some 
banquets in recent years have 
been too expensive for all the con- 
ventioneers to attend and the Sola- 
con boys have vowed to make sure 
that their banquet is available to 
all. Therefore, you’ll have a 
choice of three main courses, 
broiled chicken at $3.25, lobster 
newburgh at $3.50, or prime ribs 
of beef at $4.50. If you plan to 
attend the banquet, send your res- 
ervations now to Anna Sinclare 
Moffatt, 10202 Belcher, Downey, 
California. 

Of course, the other traditional 
sf con features like the masquer- 
ade party and the voting for the 
following year’s convention site 
(this year Chicago, Dallas and 
Detroit will be bidding) will be 



trotted out in proper order and 
presented with all possible flour- 
ishes. There will be serious 
speeches, unusual entertainment, 
and plenty of just plain partying 
and fun. If you’ve never been to 
a science fiction convention be- 
fore, you’ll have the time of your 
life; if you have, I don’t have to 
tell you about it. So start planning 
for a fabulous Labor Day week- 
end by making your hotel reserva- 
tions (directly to the Hotel Alex- 
andria, 5 th & Spring, Los Angel- 
es, qr through Len J. Moffatt, 
10202 Belcher, Downey) and 
joining the sponsoring World 
Science Fiction Society ($1.00 to 
Rick Sneary, 2962 Santa Ana 
Street, South Gate, California) 
now. I’ll see you there! 

After all the good news, I 
am forced to change hats again 
briefly and report a bit of bad. 
Science Fiction Adventures, In- 
finity’s companion magazine, 
has been suspended. This is not 
necessarily permanent, as we are 
looking for a means of revival 
and have high hopes. Meanwhile, 
subscribers who don’t want to 
wait may have the balance of 
their subscriptions transferred to 
Infinity, or their money return- 
ed, if they will notify us of their 
wishes. And, naturally, new de- 
velopments will be reported here. 

— LTS 
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The grave itself no longer held terror for humanity. 
The idea of reanimating the dead did, however! 



Part 2 



recalled to 




By ROBERT SILVERBERG 




Synopsis of Part One: 

J ames Harker, once Mayor of 
New York City and once Gover- 
nor of New York State, is a political 
has-been at 43. His own party, the 
National-Liberals, has cast him 
aside, refusing to nominate him for 
re-election in the 2032 voting, be- 
cause of his stubborn and independ- 
ent tactics. 

He has returned to the semi- 
obscurity of private law practice. 
Occupied in settling the estate of 
Richard Bryant, a dying old hero of 
early space travel, Harker is ap- 
proached one day by a gangling, 
awkward man who introduces him- 
self as Dr. Benedict Lurie of the 
Beller Research Laboratories. Lurie 
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puts a strange and surprising 
proposition to him. 

It seems that the Beller Labs, 
working secretly on a private grant 
the past eight years, have developed 
a process which can restore to life 
human beings who have been dead 
less than twenty-four hours. They 
wish to engage Harker as their legal 
consultant. Despite his wife’s un- 
easiness and his own inner doubts, 
he allows himself to be taken to the 
Beller Laboratories headquarters in 
Litchfield, New Jersey, and is given 
a demonstration of the process in 
action which convinces him that 
their process is genuine. He accepts 
the job. 

But he is not pleased with the 
present Beller staff. The lab direc- 
tor, Dr. Martin Raymond, is a sin- 
cere and competent man — but Har- 
ker takes an immediate dislike to 
the group's publicity agent, the 
brash and impatient Cal Mitchison, 
and to <i researcher named David 
Klaus who seems to be angling for 
Raymond’s job. 

Still, he agrees to devote himself 
full-time to serving as legal advisor, 
and withdraws himself from other 
business commitments despite the 
strenuous warning of his friend and 
partner, Bill Kelly. He visits a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, Father Carteret, 
and learns from him that the 
Church will probably oppose reani- 
mation on theological grounds; 
swearing Carteret to secrecy, Har- 
ker leaves, realizing he will have 
potent forces to contend with in 



securing the legalization of the 
Beller process. 

He attempts to have Mitchison, 
the publicity agent, discharged, but 
in this he is blocked by Simeon 
Barchet, an ultra-conservative op- 
ponent of his who administers the 
Beller Fund and thus controls the 
purse of the organization. Tempo- 
rarily abandoning the idea, Harker 
journeys to Albany to see his suc- 
cessor as Governor, Leo Winstead, 
in hopes of getting Winstead’s sup- 
port in the coming political strug- 
gle over reanimation. Winstead, 
though, tells him that the thing is 
too hot to handle, and refuses to 
commit himself until higher-rank- 
ing members of their party have de- 
cided on National-Liberal policy. 

Harker then makes plans to go 
to Washington and appeal to Clyde 
Thurman, senior Senator from New 
York and patriarch of the National- 
Liberal party. The night before his 
departure, Harker learns that his 
aged client Richard Bryant has died, 
and that his children, led by his 
oldest son Jonathan, are striving to 
break the will Harker had written 
for him. The following morning 
Harker is at the airport when he 
receives an emergency call from 
Mart Raymond, who tells him to 
come to the lab in Litchfield imme- 
diately. Mitchison and Klaus have 
issued an unauthorized statement 
prematurely informing the world of 
the existence of the Beller Process 
for reanimation. The laboratory is 
swarming with reporters. 
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CHAPTER IX 



Hastening there, Harker finds the 
place in confusion. Mitchison and 
Klaus have disappeared. And when 
Harker suggests a public demonstra- 
tion, Raymond confesses for the 
first lime that the process does not 
always work — and when it does 
work, one time out of six the brain 
is not revived with the body. 

This, of course, eliminates the 
possibility of a public demonstra- 
tion, which would, Harker now re- 
alizes, be like a game of Russian 
Roulette, with one chance in six that 
the whole show would blow up in 
their faces. As he considers the 
situation, Barchet enters and in- 
forms him that the reporters are 
growing restless. He composes a 
hasty statement disowning Mitchi- 
son, crediting Raymond as head of 
the project, and declaring that full 
details ol the technicjue will be re- 
leased as soon as they are ready. 
Then he locates the nearest vidset, 
to see how the news is being treated. 

The original announcement has 
already pushed all other news into 
the background. Thurman and oth- 
ers are calling for an immediate 
Senate investigation with a view to 
placing the reanimation technique 
under federal regidation. The 
President and Vice-President are 
treating the news calmly. But there 

one large and vitally important 
question still to be answered. That 
question is: how will the man in the 
street react? Harker wishes he knew. 

Now Read Part Two: 



H arker held his first news- 
conference at three-thirty 
that afternoon, in the hastily- 
rigged room that was now his 
Litchfield office. 

By that time, it had occurred 
to him that he had become not 
only the legal adviser of the Labo- 
ratories, but the public spokes- 
man, publicity director, and 
chairman of the board as well. 
Everyone, Raymond included, 
seemed perfectly willing to dele- 
gate responsibility to him. 

He made a list of eight select- 
ed media representatives — three 
newspapers, both press services, 
two video networks and one radio 
network, and invited them to 
send men to his conference. No 
others were allowed in. 

He told them very concisely 
what the Bcller technique was, 
how it had been developed, and 
what it could do. He used a few 
technical terms that he had pick- 
ed up from his weekend reading. 
He did not mention the fact that 
the technique was not without 
flaws. 

When lie had finished his ex- 
planation, he called for questions. 
Surprisingly few were forthcom- 
ing. The news seemed to have 
stilled the tongues of even these 
veteran reporters. 

At the close of the conference 
he said, "Headquarters for 
further Beller news will be right 
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here. I’ll try to make myself 
available for comment about the 
same time every afternoon.” 

He watched them go. He won- 
dered how much of what he had 
said would reach the public un- 
distorted, and how much would 
emerge in garbled and sensation- 
alized form. 

Toward evening, he started 
finding out. 

Harker reached his home in 
Larchmont about seven that eve- 
ning, utterly exhausted. Lois was 
at the door, anxious-faced, tense. 

"Jim! I’ve been listening to 
the news all day. So have the 
boys. Your name's been mention- 
ed every time. 

"That’s nice, Harker said 
wearily. He unsnapped his shoes 
and nodded hello to his sons, 
who stared at him strangely as if 
he had undergone some strange 
transformation during the day. 

"I’ll be spending most of my 
time at Litchfield until things get 
calmer,” he said. "I may even 
have to sleep out there for a 
while.” 

The phone rang suddenly. 
Harker started to go for it, then 
changed his mind and said, 
"Find out who it is, first. If it’s 
anybody official tell them I’m not 
home yet. Except Raymond. 

Lois nodded and glided off to- 
ward the phone alcove. When 
she returned, she looked even 
thore pale, more tense, 

"Who was it?” 



"Some — some crank. There’ ve 
been a lot of those calls today, 
Jim.” 

He tightened his lips. "I’ll 
have the number changed to- 
morrow. Nuisances.” 

The late editions of two of the 
New York papers lay on the has- 
sock near his chair. He picked 
up the Seventh Edition of the 
Star-Past. A red-inked banner 
said, Can Life Be Restored? 
Read Nobel Winner’s Opin- 
ion! 

Harker glanced at the article. 
It was by Carlos Rodriguez, the 
Peruvian poet, winner of the 
Nobel Prize for Literature in 
2018. Evidently it was a philo- 
sophical discussion of man’s right 
to bring back the dead. Harker 
read about three paragraphs, then 
abruptly lost interest when an- 
other headline at the lower right- 
hand corner caught his eye. It 
said, 

Rick Bryant Remains Dead, 
Say Space Pioneer’s .Heirs 
New York, May 20 — The 
body of 7 3-year-old Richard 
Bryant, early hero of the space 
age, will be cremated on sched- 
ule tomorrow morning, according 
to a family spokesman. Com- 
menting on the growing public 
sentiment that the famed Bryant 
be granted a reprieve from death 
for his epochal flight to Mars, 
Jonathan Bryant, his oldest sou, 
declared: 
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"“The feeling of my family is 
that my father should go to eter- 
nal rest. He was an old and sick 
man and frequently expressed the 
desire to sleep forever. We em- 
phatically will not subject his re- 
mains to the dubious claims of 
the so-called reanimators current- 
ly in the headlines.” 

Harker looked up. 

"Listen to this hogwash, 
Lois!" He read her the article, 
bearing down with sardonic mal- 
ice on Jonathan’s more cynical 
remarks. 

She nodded. "I heard about it 
before. Seems some people got 
up a quick petition to bring old 
Bryant back to life. Jonathan’s 
statement was broadcast about 
five this afternoon. 

Scowling, Harker said, "You 
can bet they’ll rush him off to 
the crematorium in a hurry, now. 
They waited four years for him 
to die, and they'd be damned 
before they let him be brought 
back to life!” 

The phone rang again. Lois 
slipped away to answer it, while 
Harker busied himself with the 
papers. She returned in a mo- 
ment, looking puzzled, and said, 
"It's a Father Carteret. He beg- 
ged me to let him talk to you. 
What should I tell him?’’ 

"Never mind. I’ll talk to 
him. 

He picked up in the foyer, 
where the phone was audio-only. 



"Father Carteret? Jim Harker 
speaking.” 

"Hello there, Jim. Carteret 
sounded troubled. "I— I guess 
you meant what you said, that 
day you saw me. It’s all over the 
papers. 

"I know. Some knucklehead 
sprang the thing prematurely 
and we’re stuck with it now. 

"I thought I’d let you know- 
that ecclesiastic circles are in a 
dither,” Carteret said. "The 
Archbishop's been on the phone 
to Rome half the day.” 

Harker’s throat tightened. 
"Any news?” 

Afraid so. The Vatican has 
issued a hands-off order: no 

Catholic is to go near your proc- 
ess in any way whatever until 
the Church has had ample time 
to explore the implications. 
Which means a few months or 
a few centuries; there’s no tell- 
ing. 

"So it’s a condemnation, 
then?” 

"Pretty much so, Carteret 
agreed softly. "Until it’s deter- 
mined whether or not reanima- 
tion is sinful, no Catholic can let 
a member of his family be reani- 
mated — or even work in your 
laboratories. I hope everything 
works out for you, Jim. There’s 
nothing you can do now but stick 
to your guns, is there?’’ 

"No," Harker said. "I guess 
not.” 

He thanked the priest for the 
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advance information and hung 
■p. Storm-clouds were beginning 
to gather already. But his earlier 
mood of gloom and desperation 
had washed away, he found. 

He knew why. The battle had 
been joined. No more behind- 
the-scenes skulking; he was out 
in the open as the standard- 
bearer of Beller Labs. It prom- 
ised to be a rough fight, but that 
didn't scare him. 

"This is my second chance,” 
he said to Lois. 

She smiled palely. "I don’t 
understand, Jim. 

"I was elected Governor of 
New York on a reform platform 
that nobody in the party organi- 
zation took seriously except me. 
I waded in and started to make 
reforms, and I got my teeth ram- 
med down my throat for it. 
Okay. I lost round one. But now 
I’m in the thick of the fight 
again, fighting against ignorance 
and fear and hysteria. Maybe I’ll 
lose again — but at least I’ll have 
tried.’’ 

She touched his arm, almost 
timidly. Harker realized that he 
had never really seen into his 
wife before: seen the contradic- 
tions in her, the caution, the 
timidity, and the core of tough- 
ness that was there too. 

"This time you’ll win, Jim, 
she said simply. 

It didn’t look that way in the 
morning. 

12 



Thurman Spearheads Re- 
animation Inquiry, the Times 
announced, and the story reveal- 
ed that Senator Clyde Thurman 
(N-L, N.Y ) had urged immedi- 
ate Congressional investigation 
of the claims of Beller Research 
Laboratories, and from the tone 
of Thurman's statements it was 
obvious that he was hostile to the 
whole idea of reanimation. "Sin- 
ful possibly a menace to the 
fabric of society were two 

of the terms quoted in the news- 
paper. 

The Times also printed a full 
page of extracts from editorials 
of other newspapers throughout 
the country, plus a few comments 
from overseas papers that had 
arrived in time for the early 
editions. 

The prevailing newspaper sen- 
timent was one of caution. The 
East Coast papers generally sug- 
gested that careful scrutiny be 
applied to the alleged statements 
of Beller Labs before such a 
process be used on any wide 
scale. The Far West papers called 
for immediate scientific study of 
the Beller achievement, and most 
of them implied that it would be 
a tremendous boon to humanity 
if the claims were found to be 
true. 

The Midwest papers, though, 
took a different approach, in 
general. The Chicago Tribune 
declared: "We fear that this new 
advance of science may instead 
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be a step backward, that it may 
sound the trumpet-call for the 
decline of civilization as we know 
it. A society without the fear of 
death is one without the fear of 
God ” — and so on for nearly a 
full column. 

The overseas notices were 
mixed: the Manchester Guardian 
offered cautious approval, the 
London Daily Mirror ringing 
condemnation. From France 
came puzzled admiration for 
American scientific prowess; the 
Germans applauded the discov- 
ery, while no word was forth- 
coming from Russia at the mo- 
ment. The Vatican statement was 
about what Carteret had predict- 
ed it would be. 

He reached the Litchfield 
headquarters about quarter-past- 
ten that morning. There was the 
usual gaggle of newsmen clutter- 
ing up the highway, even though 
the skies held a definite threat 
of rain. However, someone had 
had enough sense to rope off the 
approach to the laboratory 
grounds, and so he had no trou- 
ble getting past the gauntlet of 
reporters and into the area. 

Raymond and Lurie were in 
the office when Harker got 
there. They had a huge pile of 
newspapers spread out all over 
the floor. 

"Makes interesting reading, 
Harker said amiably. 

Raymond looked up. "We 
never expected this, Jim. We 



never expected anything like 
this.” 

Harker shrugged. "Death is 
the most important word in the 
language, right after birth. What 
comes in between is immaterial; 
everybody goes through his days 
remembering that all his life is 
just a preparation for the mo- 
ment of his death. You’ve 
changed all that. Did you expect 
the world to take it calmly?” 

Lurie said, "Show him the 
letters, Mart.” 

Raymond sprang to his feet 
and shoved a thick file-folder at 
Harker. "Take a look at these, 
will you? It’s enough to break 
your heart.” 

"They come in truckloads, 
Lurie said. "The Litchfield post- 
master is running hourly deliv- 
eries down to us because he does 
not have room for the stuff up 
there.” 

Harker reached into the folder 
and pulled out a letter at ran- 
dom. It was written painstakingly 
by hand on blue-lined yellow 
paper. He read it. 

Dear Sirs, 

You will probably throw this 
letter in the wastebasket but I beg 
you to consider it sincerely. My 
wife age 29 and the mother of 
our four children is sick in the 
Hospital with cancer and the Dr. 
says she will not live more than 
1 more week. 

We have all been praying for 
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her but so fur she shoivs no sign 
of getting well and does not rec- 
ognize ns. I rend of your miracle 
discovery in this morning's paper 
and hope now you can bring my 
Lucy back to life when she is 
gone. I enclose a self-addressed 
envelope so you can let me know 
if such would be possible, I will 
immediately upon her death 
bring her to you so you can give 
her back to me. I speak for our 
children Charles age 6 Peggy age 
4 Clara age almost 3 and Betsy 
age fourteen months. May God 
bless all of you and keep you 
from suffering what I have been 
suffering, and l will live in hope 
of hearing from you. 

Your gratefully, 
Charles Mikkelsen 
R.F.D. #i, 
Delaware, Alinne. 

Harker put the letter down, 
feeling if strange sense of bitter 
compassion. He said nothing. 

Raymond said, "We have 
hundreds like that. Some of the 
damndest things, too. People 
with relatives dead ten years 
want to dig them up and bring 
them to us.” 

Harker shook his head. 
"There's no chance you can help 
any of these people? How about 
this woman?” 

"The cancer one? Not a 
chance. If it’s as bad as he says 
it is, the malignancy has proba- 
bly metastasized right up and 



down her body by now. Maybe 
we could bring her back to life, 
but we couldn’t keep her alive 
afterward." 

"I see. How about other dis- 
eases?” 

Raymond shrugged. "If the 
organic damage is beyond repair, 
we can’t do a thing. But if it’s 
repairable, you can figure a good 
chance of success. Take a patient 
with cardiac tissue scarred by re- 
peated attacks. One more attack 
will finish him — and so would 
any operation to correct the con- 
dition. But now we can ’kill’ him 
ourselves, install an artificial 
heart, and reanimate. He could 
live another thirty years that 
way.” 

"In other words — ” 

The phone rang. Raymond 
swiveled around and scooped it 
lightly off its cradle without acti- 
vating the video. He frowned, 
then said, "Yes. Yes. I get you. 
No, we won’t make any such 
concessions. Go ahead, then. 
Sue, if you like. We’ll counter- 
sue.” 

He hung up. 

"What the blazes was that?" 
Harker demanded. 

"Do you know a lawyer named 
Phil Gerhardt?” 

Harker thought for a moment, 
then said, "Sure. He’s a flashy 
lawsuit man, about as honest as 
snow in the Sahara. What about 
him?” 

"He just called, Raymond 
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said, scratching the lobe of one 
ear thoughtfully. "Seems he’s 
representing Mitchison and 
Klaus. They got their dismissal 
notices and they’re suing for a 
million bucks plus control of the 
Labs. Isn’t that lovely?” 

CHAl'TKtt X 

H arker looked up the phone 
number of Gcrhardt’s New 
York office, called, and spoke 
briefly with the lawyer. It was 
not a very pleasant conversation. 
Gerhardt seemed almost offen- 
sively bubbling with confidence, 
gloating as he informed Harker 
that it was only a matter of days 
before the court tossed Raymond 
and Harker out of control of 
Beller Labs and reinstated Klaus 
and Mitchison. No, Harker was 
told, he would nul be given the 
present whereabouts of the two 
dismissed employees. And yes, 
the suit had already been filed — 
control of the labs and $1,000,- 
000 in punitive damages. 

"Okay,” Harker said. "I’ll pre- 
pare a countersuit against your 
clients on grounds of malfea- 
sance, insubordination, and half 
a dozen other things. I don’t 
mind fighting, Gerhardt.” 

He hung up. After a moment’s 
thought he pulled a sheet of note 
paper -from a desk drawer and 
started to jot down notes for the 
counter-offensive. This was an 
additional nuisance; things grew 



more complicated by the mo- 
ment. 

And Gerhardt was a promi- 
nent member of the 'American- 
Conservative Party’s national 
committee. Harker could see the 
battle-lines beginning to form — 
with Klaus and Mitchison, Ger- 
hardt, the American-Conserva- 
tives, the organized churches, 
Jonathan Bryant, and Senator 
Thurman on one side, and, at the 
moment, nobody but Harker, 
Raymond, and the staff of Beller 
Labs on the other. 

During the day, tension rose 
at the Litchfield headquarters^ 
The phone rang constantly; from 
time to time the mail-truck ar- 
rived with more letters, and 
Harker found it necessary to clear 
out one of the less important lab 
rooms to store them. 

"Have a couple of men start 
going through them, he told 
Lurie. The gangling biologist had 
slipped easily into the role of 
messenger-boy and general go- 
between. "Have all the letters 
pleading for revivification of 
long-dead relatives burned im- 
mediately. Likewise the ones ask- 
ing for miracles we can’t per- 
form, like that cancer business.” 

"How about the abusive 
ones?” 

"Save those, Harker said. "It 
helps to know who our enemies 
are.” 

The afternoon papers again 
devoted most of their front-page 
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space to the news, and the Times 
in addition ran a well-handled 
four-page symposium in which 
many noted scientists discussed 
the entire concept of reanimation 
with varying degrees of insight. 
Harker skimmed through it rap- 
idly and paled when he came 
across a comment by Dr. Louis 
F. Santangelo of Johns Hopkins. 
He read it aloud to Raymond: 
"There is the distinct possibil- 
ity that death causes irremediable 
damage to the brain. So far the 
Beller researchers have been ex- 
tremely silent on the subject of 
the mental after-effects of re ani- 
mation. \V e must consider the 
chance that the process may pro- 
duce living but mindless bodies 
— in short , walking corpses, or 
the zombies of legend.’’ 

Raymond looked up, troubled. 
"Santangelo’s a brain surgeon, 
and a gopd one. Too damn good, 
Jim. He s smack on the nose.” 
Harker shook his head. "I 
don’t like this for two reasons. 
One is that it happens to be ac- 
curate; two is that it puts the 
'zombie’ stigma again, this time 
thanks to a reputable scientist.” 
He reached for a fresh sheet of 
note paper. "Mart, give me the 
figures on human reanimations 
so far, will you?” 

"To date seventy-one attempts. 
Successful resuscitation in sixty- 
seven cases.” 

"Uh-huh. And how many of 
your sixty-seven suffered no 



mental after-effects?” 

”Sixty-one,” Raymond said. 
“Which leaves six zombies.” 
Harker felt a sudden chill. The 
frenzy of the first few days of 
publicity had left him no time 
to discover some of the vital in- 
formation about the laboratory. 
"What did you do with the six?” 
"What could we do? We chlo- 
roformed them and returned 
them to the source. It was the 
merciful thing to do — and it’s no 
crime to kill a man who’s already 
been pronounced dead.” 

"Where’d you get these sev- 
enty-one?” 

Raymond looked evasive. "Lo- 
cally. We got a few from a hos- 
pital in Jersey City. That’s where 
we got the man you saw revived. 
Some came from auto accidents 
in the neighborhood. .Medical 
supply houses, too. Three of the 
bodies were of staff-men at the 
labs who died naturally.” 

"And where are the sixty-one 
successful revivees?” Harker 
asked. 

"It’s all in the records. Twelve 
of them are in hospitals, recu- 
perating. Death really jolts the 
nervous system, you know. It 
takes two or three months to 
make a full recovery. Twenty 
have returned to normal life. Six 
of these don’t even know they 
were dead, incidentally. We keep 
careful watch over them.” 

"How about the rest?” 

"The recent ones are still on 
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the premises, in Lab B. I guess 
I didn’t get a chance to show you 
the ward.” 

"I guess not,” Harker said 
wryly. "Well, we’re going to 
have to issue a general statement 
on your experiments so far. Get 
Vogel and Smathers to write it 
up, and I’ll revise it into releasa- 
ble form. Tell them not to say 
anything about the six idiots, but 
it’s okay to mention the fact that 
four of the cadavers couldn’t be 
revived.” 

Vogel delivered the first draft 
of the statistical summary about 
one-thirty that afternoon. Harker 
read it through once, made a 
couple of changes, and typed it 
out. He stressed the fact that 
many of the reanimatecs had re- 
turned to normal life. He did not 
mention that six of the revivals 
had been unsuccessful, and that 
the patient had had to be de- 
stroyed. 

The release was mimeograph- 
ed and was ready in time for his 
daily three o’clock press confer- 
ence. He handed out the sheets 
and waited. 

Times said, "Could we have 
the names of the successful re- 
vivifications?” 

"Flatly impossible. This is to 
protect them, naturally. They 
still aren’t in perfect health.” 

"When was the first successful 
reanimation?” asked Associated 
Press. 



Harker glanced at Raymond, 
who said, "Exactly ten months 
ago. To be exact, it was at 3:30 
in the afternoon on Tuesday, 
July 17 of last year. Dr. Vogel 
operated.” 

“What was the name of the 
patient?” United Press shot out 
quickly. 

Harker laughed. "Good try, 
but no score. Patients’ names 
will not be revealed.” 

"How many unsuccessful at- 
tempts were there before the July 
17 success?” Times wanted to 
know. 

"I don’t have the exact fig- 
ure,” Harker said, because Ray- 
mond had neglected to give it to 
him. *Mart, what would you say? 
About — ” 

He hesitated. Raymond caught 
the hint and said, "I’d estimate 
approximately thirty attempts 
over a period of two years.” 

"And there have been seventy- 
one tries since then?” Transcon- 
tinental TV said. 

"Right. With sixty-seven re- 
animations.” 

"All completely successful?” 
the sharp Times man said. 

Harker looked vague. "Vary- 
ing degrees of success,” he re- 
plied ambiguously. 

"Would you care to elaborate 
on that, Mr. Harker?” 

"Not just now.” 

Video cameras recorded his 
statement. He was used to the 
televised press-conference, from 
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long experience in public office, 
and he maintained a perfectly 
guileless expression while utter- 
ing the evasion. 

The Scripps - Howard Cauld- 
well man said, As you know, 
Senator Thurman is pressing for 
a detailed Senate investigation of 
your laboratory. Would you wel- 
come such an investigation?” 

"If it’s conducted fairly and 
without prejudice, Harker said, 
"of course we’d welcome it. 
We're not trying to fool anyone. 
We’ve discovered something 
wonderful and we want the peo- 
ple of the world to share in it. 

"How do you feel about the 
American Conservative party 
stand on reanimation?” Times 
asked. 

"I wasn’t aware there was 



one. 

"They issued a statement at 
noon today. It implies that the 
National-Liberal Party is going 
to exploit the discovery for its 
own personal advantage. They 
point to your presence as legal 
adviser as proof of that.” 

Harker smiled, but beneath the 
smile was sudden bitterness. So it 
would be political capital too? 
He said, "This comes as a big 
surprise to me. I don’t have any 
formal affiliation with the Na- 
tional-Liberals, though of course 
I generally support their pro- 
gram. I’m not even a member of 
the national committee. And 
we’ve received no encouragement 



or anything else from them. 

"But you were a former Nat- 
Lib governor, Mr. Harker. 
Doesn’t that make you a major 
figure in the party hierarchy?” 
Scripps-Howard-Cauldwell asked. 

It was a loaded question. 
Harker mopped the sweat from 
his forehead, glared straight into 
the eye of the video camera, and 
said, "I still vote Nat-Lib, if 
that’s what you mean. But ex- 
governors are just ex-governors, 
period. 

"How about the claim of Cal 
Mitchison and David Klaus that 
there have been unethical prac- 
tices in this lab?” Transcontinen- 
tal TV asked slyly. 

Harker said, "I hardly think 
that’s worth talking about. Mitch- 
ison and Klaus are former em- 
ployees who didn’t perform com- 
petently and who were dis- 
charged. It’s as simple as that.” 

"You were the lawyer for the 
late Richard Bryant,” said the 
Times man. "Did you make any 
attempts to have Mr. Bryant re- 
suscitated?” 

"I did not. The family issued 
a statement expressing no desire 
to have Mr. Bryant revivified, 
and at no time did anyone here 
suggest that he should be. The 
movement to revive Richard 
Bryant was strictly unofficial. 

Harker was starting to weary 
under the barrage of questions. 
He looked at his watch; the half- 
hour he allotted to these confer- 
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cnees had elapsed. He felt as if 
he were wrung dry. 

"I’ll have to ask you to cut it 
short now, he said. "Unless 
there are any other very urgent 
questions, we'll stop here.” 
Times said, "One question, 
Mr. Harker. Have any reanima- 
tions taken place since the an- 
nouncement of the process yes- 
terday morning?” 

Harker shook his head. "The 
answer is no. Until the legal 
status of reanimation is settled, 
w-e’re not proceeding with further 
experiments on human beings” 
— he regretted the unfortunate 
word experiments as soon as it 
passed his lips, but by then it was 
too late — "although we’re con- 
tinuing w'ith other phases of our 
research. We’ve been bombarded 
with requests for reanimations, 
but we don’t intend to attempt 
any. Obviously a legal decision 
on the validity of our process is 
needed first. The death-certificate 
law's, for instance; they’ll have to 
be considered. And a host of 
other things. Well, gentlemen, I 
think our time is just about up.” 
The fearsome blaze of the 
video cameras died aw'ay, and the 
new smen packed up their pocket 
recorders and left. Harker sank 
dow'n wearily behind the desk 
and looked at Mart Raymond. 

The scientist smiled admiring- 
ly. "Jim, I don’t know how you 
do it. Stand up to those eagles, 
I mean. The pressure doesn’t let 



up for a second.” 

"I’m used to it,” Harker said 
with forced casualness. His stom- 
ach felt knotted, tight; his throat 
was dry and seemed to be cov- 
ered with hundreds of small 
blisters. His legs, under the desk, 
quivered of their own volition. 

Gradually, as the minutes pass- 
ed, he recovered his poise. The 
press conference had been a sort 
of purgative; he had put forth all 
the thoughts that had been boil- 
ing within him during the day. 

The battle, he saw now', would 
be fought on a number of fronts 
— but the essential standpoint 
was a politico-legal one. They 
had to secure Congressional ap- 
proval for the process. And they 
had to win friends and influence 
people in a hurry, before the va- 
rious splintered opponents of re- 
animation, the Beller Labs, and 
James Harker could join forces 
and provide a united front. 

What would happen if reani- 
mation lost? No doubt the tech- 
nique would survive, no matter 
what the legal verdict was. But it 
would become an undercover, 
furtive activity, as abortion had 
been before the permissive laws 
of the late twentieth century. 
And undercover meant danger- 
ous; illegal equated with deadly. 
The tools of medicine are always 
deadly in unskilled hands. 

No doubt about it, the fight 
was on. It was, thought Harker, 
the old, old struggle — the battle 
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to give humanity something it 
craved, despite the obstacles pro- 
vided by fear, greed, and igno- 
rance. The essential fact — that of 
the conquest of death — could 
easily be clouded over by half- 
truths, distortions, and the well- 
meant fanaticism of self-righte- 
ous pressure groups. 

I fought this fight once before, 
Harker thought. And I let myself 
be beaten. But this time I’m not 
giving up. There’s too much at 
stake. 

CHAPTER XI 

T he next morning — Wednes- 
day — Harker found a neatly 
typed note sitting on his desk 
when he reached his office in 
Dormitory A. It was from Ray- 
mond. It said simply, We got a 
call from Washington at 0800. 
Investigating committee headed 
by Thurman is on its ivay north 
to snoop around the lab. They’re 
arriving noon today. 

Methodically Harker destroy- 
ed the note and turned his atten- 
tion to the morning papers. He 
felt tense, but not unduly so; the 
Senatorial investigation could be 
the beginning of success in their 
campaign, and in any event it 
would put an end to these days 
of doubt. He would know at 
least how the reanimation project 
stood in the eyes of the Senate. 

On this, the third morning of 
the Era of Reanimation, almost 



the entire front page of every 
paper was given over to a discus- 
sion of the subject. His press 
conference had been given a 
great deal of space, and as usual 
the Times had printed the full 
text. He read the other articles 
with a queasy sense of expanding 
confusion. 

Manhattan — The late Richard 
Bryant was cremated here today 
despite a demonstration urging 
his reanimation. At least fifty 
banner-waving demonstrators at- 
tempted to interfere with the 
ceremony, but police maintained 
order. 

”We are sure Father would 
never have approved of such an 
awakening,” declared Jonathan 
Bryant, 42, oldest son of the 
space hero — 

Montreal (UP) — A mob de- 
stroyed the home and office of 
Dr. Joseph Pronovost this after- 
noon after he refused to resusci- 
tate a 9-year-old girl who had 
died the night before. Dr. Pro- 
novost, 58, a general practitioner , 
claimed to have no knowledge of 
the Beller reanimation technique 
announced Monday. Despite h/s 
statement, relatives of Nancy St 
Leger, a victim of leukemia, 
broke into the doctor’s home and 
attacked him. 

Dr. Pronovost was reported to 
be in good condition at Sacred 
Heart Hospital — 
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Corpus Christi, Tex. (AP ) — 
Four men and two women suffer- 
ed injuries here this evening as a 
result of a rumor that a Beller 
reanimation was taking place at 
a local funeral home. 

More than thirty persons en- 
tered the Burr Funeral ■ Parlors in 
an attempt to prevent the re ani- 
mation. A funeral service ivas in 
progress, and the injuries result- 
ed when guests turned back the 
intruders. The funeral continued 
as scheduled after the disturb- 
ance. 

There were other similar 
stories elsewhere in the newspa- 
pers: violence on both sides of 
the controversy, angry and ill- 
informed people trying to pre- 
sent or to bring about reanima- 
tions. Harker gloomily put the 
papers aside. 

Dark forces were being un- 
leashed. He suspected there was 
violence yet to come. The fabric 
of society had been unbound; 
anything might happen now. 

At twenty minutes to twelve, 
Benedict Lurie stuck his head 
through Harker’s door and said, 
"A helicopter full of senators 
just landed outside. Raymond’s 
talking to them right now.” 

"How many?” 

Lurie shrugged. "There were 
ten in the copter. I couldn’t tell 
you how many are senators.” 

"I’ll be right out,” Harker 
said. 



He filed away the newspapers, 
cleaned his desk, and self-con- 
sciously straightened his clothing 
before he went outside. A little 
group stood in the clearing form- 
ed by the area between the three 
main buildings. Harker saw 
Mart Raymond, Vogel, Barchet, 
and Dr. Smathers, and they were 
talking to — among others — Sen- 
ator Clyde Thurman. 

Harker joined them. Thurman 
was the first to notice him; he 
stared at Harker glintingly and 
rumbled, "Ah — Harker. Hello, 
there.” 

"How are you, Senator?” 

"Never better. Harker, you 
know these men? Senators Brew- 
ster of Iowa, Vorys of South 
Carolina, Dixon of Wyoming, 
Westmore of California. Gentle- 
men, you know Mr. Harker — 
former Governor of New York, 
of course.” 

Harker shook hands all 
around. He knew most of the 
senators at least casually; Dixon 
and Westmore represented the 
Far .West branch of the Nat-Libs, 
while Brewster and Vorys were 
arch-Conservatives. 

Thurman was the chairman of 
the committee, and would have 
the deciding vote in case of a 
tie. Harker felt apprehensive of 
that. The venerable Senator was 
ostensibly a Nat-Lib; at least he 
was elected every six years under 
that label. But in the past decade 
he had been trending increasing- 
* 
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ly toward conservative ways of 
thinking, and away from the 
party he had helped to found 
forty years earlier, in the great 
political upheaval and reshuffling 
of the 1990’s. 

Each of the senators was ac- 
companied by a staff assistant. 
That made ten in all. 

Thurman said, "The hearings 
will begin next week, Mr. Hark- 
er. We’re here for a preliminary 
look-see, you understand. 

"Of course. Harker glanced 
at Raymond and said, "Mart, 
have you been introduced?” 

Raymond nodded. 

Harker went on, "Mr. Ray- 
mond is the director of the labs. 
He’ll conduct you wherever you 
would like to go, on the prem- 
ises.” 

Raymond looked worried; 
Harker had seen the faint harried 
expression growing on the dap- 
per lab director’s face in the past 
few days. It troubled Harker. 
Raymond was a good organizer, 
a level-headed scientist — but he 
was showing alarming signs of 
crumbling under the sudden 
pressure brought about by Mitch- 
ison’s treasonous press release. 

Harker edged dose to him and 
murmured, "What’s on the 
schedule for the senators?” 

Through tight lips Raymond 
replied, "The main event’s a 
cadaver.” 

"You’re going to risk it?” 

Raymond shrugged. Worry- 



lines tightened his cheeks. 
"We’ll have to do it. sooner or 
later. Why not now?” 

Harker made no reply. At- 
tempting a human reanimation 
in front of the senators was a 
long-shot gamble, even with 
odds of five to one in favor of 
success. 

If the experiment succeeded, 
they had gained very little; if it 
failed, they had lost everything 
right at the start. Tire odds of 
five to one were highly deceptive. 
But Harker decided to go along 
with Raymond, just this one 
time. 

He said, "Shall we begin our 
tour, gentlemen?” 

Raymond had evidently been 
working frantically all morning 
to set things up. The labs were 
spotlessly clean, everything well- 
ordered and well-dusted. The 
researchers had received their in- 
structions, too; every one of them 
looked Constructively IJusy, do- 
ing something scientific-looking 
no matter how trivial. In reality, 
most of them spent a good half 
their time staring into space, 
making doodles on scrap paper, 
or thumbing through textbooks 
— but senators could never be 
expected to believe that such 
idle acts were part of genuine 
scientific research. 

The tour began with a rapid 
and exhausting general survey of 
the labs; Raymond served as 
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guide, giving forth bristling sci- 
entific terminology at every pos- 
sible opportunity. The senators 
looked impressed. 

The senators also looked in- 
creasingly weary — all except 
Thurman, who strode along next 
to Raymond and Harker and put 
forth a never-ending string of 
questions, some of them pointless 
and others embarrassingly per- 
ceptive. 

As he struggled to keep pace 
with Thurman, Harker felt a 
surge of new admiration for the 
Nat-Lib patriarch. Thurman was 
a ruggedly built man, well over 
six feet tall and still erect of 
bearing; his face was a craggy 
affair dominated by massive 
snowy-white eyebrows and a 
thatch of silver hair, and his 
voice was a commanding rumble. 

It was Thurman who had com- 
pleted the destruction of the old 
Democratic and Republican 
parties by serving as organizer 
for the National-Liberal Party 
that carried the 1990 congres- 
sional elections; he had then per- 
suaded the incumbent President 
Morrison to run for re-election 
on the Nat-Lib, rather than 
Democratic ticket, in ’92 — and, 
by '9-1, the obsolete political 
parties had vanished, replaced by 
a more logical alignment of 
liberal against conservative. 

Now, Harker thought, the 
party lines were blurring again; 
perhaps it was an inevitable force 



at work. There were liberals in 
the American-Conservatives, and 
some early Nat-Libs, especially 
Thurman, were with increasing 
regularity voting for Conserva- 
tive-sponsored measures. Perhaps 
in another fifty years’ time a 
further re-organization would be 
needed; it seemed to be necessary 
about once a century, judging by 
past performance. 

As they explored the enzyme 
lab and watched the big centri- 
fuge at work in the serotinin 
room, Harker wondered how he 
stood with Thurman now. Fif- 
teen years ago, he had virtually 
been a son to the Senator, serving 
for a while as his private secre- 
tary before being tapped for 
prominence in the New York 
Nat-Lib organization. Thurman 
had guided him up through the 
Mayoralty, saw him into the gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Albany — and 
then, when the party decided to 
ostracize him, Thurman had not 
said a word in his defense. It was 
more than a year since he had 
spoken to the veteran legislator. 

"These dogs, Senator Vorys 
said as Raymond and Vogel dem- 
onstrated reanimation on a pair 
of spaniels, "they feel no pain?’’ 
Vorys was a waspish, bald little 
man, with seemingly a lifetime 
tenure as American-Conservative 
Senator from South Carolina. 

"Absolutely none,” Raymond 
assured him. 

"Animal experiments are le- 
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gal, remarked Senator West- 
more, the Californian Nat-Lib. 
"No grounds for objecting 
there.” 

"I wasn’t objecting,” snapped 
Vorys. "Merely inquiring.” 

Harkcr smiled to himself. 

The dogs were cleared away 
in due time; Harker saw the ten- 
sion-lines reassert themselves on 
Raymond's face, and he knew 
the main event was about to 
begin. 

When Raymond spoke, his 
voice was thin and strained. 
"Gentlemen, I know you’ve 
come here for one main purpose 
— to see if human life can be 
restored. The time has come for 
us to demonstrate our tech- 
nique. 

Raymond licked his lips. Ten- 
sion mounted in the lab room. 
The senators stirred in anticipa- 
tion; thc f five staff men scribbled 
notes furiously. Harker felt dry 
fingers clutching at his windpipe. 
It was a sensation he remember- 
ed having felt on two election 
nights, at that moment just after 
the polls had closed — when, with 
the die irretrievably cast, there 
was nothing to do but wait until 
the electronic counters had done 
their job and announced the 
winner. 

He waited now. Two white- 
smocked assistants rolled in an 
operating-table on which a cov- 
ered cadaver lay. 

In a harsh, edgy voice Ray- 



mond said, "We secure most of 
our experimental cadavers from 
local hospitals. We have permits 
for this. The body here is ap- 
proximately the one hundredth 
we have used in our work, and 
the seventy-second since the first 
successful reanimation.” 

The covers were peeled back. 
Harker flinched slightly; the 
body was that of a boy of about 
twelve or thirteen, and it was not 
a pretty sight. 

"This boy drowned late yester- 
day afternoon in a nearby lake, 
Raymond said hoarsely. "All 
conventional methods of resusci- 
tation were tried without suc- 
cess.” 

"You mean artificial respira- 
tion, heart massage, and things 
like that?” Senator Dixon said. 

"Yes. The boy was worked 
over for nearly eight hours, and 
pronounced dead early this 
morning. When I phoned the 
hospital to arrange for a demon- 
stration specimen for you gentle- 
men, I was allowed to speak to 
the boy’s father, who gave per- 
mission for this experiment.” 

Five minirecorders on five 
secretarial wrists drank in Ray- 
mond’s words. Harker felt grow- 
ing anxiety; still, he had to admit 
that using a boy for the experi- 
ment was a good touch — if the 
experiment worked. 

He was not afraid of total fail- 
ure; that could always be explain- 
ed away and accepted tolerantly. 
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It was the onc-out-of-six chance 
that frightened him, the worse- 
than-failure of restoring the boy’s 
body and not his mind. 

Raymond nodded to Vogel, 
who again was presiding over the 
reanimation. The bearded sur- 
geon clamped the electrodes to 
the boy’s temples and wrists, and 
lowered the great hooded bulk 
of the reanimator. 

"The initial attack will come 
simultaneously through the elec- 
trodes and through hormone in- 
jections. Raymond said dron- 
ingly. "Heart massage will fol- 
low, as well as artificial opera- 
tion of the lungs. Keep your eyes 
on these instruments; they meas- 
ure heartbeat, respiration, and 
the electrical activity of the 
brain. 

The room was terribly silent. 
Vogel moved swiftly and 
smoothly, confidently, without 
tension. He threw three switches. 
The archaic light-bulbs overhead 
dimmed slightly at the instant of 
power-drain. 

Driblets of sweat rolled down 
Harker's face. The five senators 
watched eagerly; he wondered 
what they were thinking now, 
how they were reacting as elec- 
trical currents rippled through a 
dead brain and hormones raced 
through a stilled bloodstream. 

The boy was dwarfed by the 
hovering instrument that simul- 
taneously clung to his exposed 
heart, pumped his lungs, jolted 



his brain, fed awakening sub- 
stances to his blood. The needles 
on the indicator gauges began to 
flicker gently. 

Harker felt little of the earlier 
revulsion this sight had caused in 
him. Now he stared at the slim 
thin -limbed body of the boy, his 
skin mottled with the blue im- 
print of asphyxiation, and waited 
for the miracle to take place. 

Minutes passed. Once Thur- 
man coughed and it was like a 
physical blow. Needles rose on 
dials, wavered, fell back as Vogel 
decreased power, stepped for- 
ward again as the delicate fingers 
nudged the rheostat a few frac- 
tions of an inch upward. 

"Watch the EEG indicator, 
Vogel murmured. 

The needle was tracing out an 
increasingly more agitated line. 
The calmness of sleep was end- 
ing. 

Respiration approaching nor- 
mal. I'm shutting off the lung 
manipulators. 

The heart-pump followed. 
Frowning, Vogel moistened his 
lips and yanked down on toggle- 
switches, finally drawing the 
main rheostat back to point zero. 

Artificial controls are with- 
drawn, Vogel said. "The life 
process continues. 

The boy lived. Raymond said 
quietly to Flarker, "The EEG 
patterns are normal ones. The 
boy’s mind is okay. We did it. 

We did it. Harker felt a sharp 
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sense of triumph, as if he per- 
sonally had accomplished some- 
thing. The senators would have 
to react favorably to something 
like this, he thought. 

He glanced at Thurman. The 
old man was gray-faced, disturb- 
ed. Harker said, quietly, "Well, 
Senator? You’ve just seen a 
miracle. 

He wasn’t prepared for the 
reply, when it came. Thurman 
shook his great head slowly from 
side to side like a dying bison 
and said, "Jim, this is nightmar- 
ish. In the name of all that’s 
good, boy, why did you get mix- 
ed up in it?" 

CHAPTER XII 

T wo hours later, the Senate 
committee had gone, but the 
gloom of their presence still 
hovered darkly over Harker. 

A delayed reaction having 
nothing to do with the visit of 
the senators had struck him. The 
old wounds of that day at the 
beach were open once again; once 
again he huddled Eva’s cold little 
form against his. 

Somewhere else on the labora- 
tory grounds, surgeons were 
working over a twelve-year-old 
boy, stitching together the surgi- 
cal apertures that had been made 
to permit resuscitation. By tomor- 
row, the boy would be out of 
anesthesia. In a few weeks, he 
would be walking around, 



healthy, recalled to life after 
twenty hours of death. 

Eva had drowned. She had not 
been saved. 

"I don’t understand it, Mart 
Raymond exclaimed vehemently. 
"It just doesn’t make sense. 

Drawn for a moment from his 
painful memories, Harker said, 
"What doesn’t make sense?’’ 
"Thurman. How can he stand 
there and watch a dead boy come 
to life, and end up twice as solid 
against us as he was before?’’ 
Harker shrugged. "I wisli I 
knew. I thought we won them 
over with that show — until Thur- 
man spoke up. The old fossil is 
fogged up with age, I guess. He's 
got some preconceived idea that 
it’s immoral to bring back the 
dead, and having it done right in 
front of him just solidified it.” 
The strain was showing on 
Raymond, Harker saw. His gray 
eyes were red-rimmed and 
bleary; his face had grown thin. 
He had given up a career in 
medical research to handle the 
job of running Beller Labs — and 
perhaps he was regretting that, 
now. 

He said, “Thurman is sup- 
posed to be a Nat-Lib. I could 
understand those two Conserva- 
tives turning up their noses, but 
I thought — ” 

"Yeah. So did I. But Thur- 
man’s an old man.” 

"The Conservatives came out 
against reanimation today, didn't 
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they? Daesn’t he realize he’s 
helping the opposition if he 
fights us?” 

"Maybe he doesn't think of 
them as opposition any more,” 
Harker said. "He's eighty-eight 
years old. He may look alert and 
bright-eyed, but that's no guaran- 
tee against senility. 

"If he votes against us, Ray- 
mond said, "we re cooked. How 
can we win him over?” 

"The hearings begin next 
Monday. We’ve got four days to 
figure out a line of attack. Maybe 
the old buzzard will die before 
Monday. Harker reddened 
slightly as he spoke the words; 
the thought of a universe without 
Clyde Thurman in it was a mind- 
shaking concept for him. 

He looked at his watch. Five 
minutes to three. Right on the 
button, Lurie stuck his head in 
and said, "Time for the press 
conference, Jim. 

Leadenly Harker nodded. 
"Okay. Send them in, Lurie.” 

He ran through what he 
had to say in less than half an 
hour. He told them that the sena- 
torial committee had been there 
and had watched the successful 
reanimation of a twelve-year-old 
boy. He expressed a hope that 
the demonstration had impressed 
the senators favorably, and did 
not mention that Thurman’s re- 
marks implied a negative reac- 
tion. 



There was a brief session of 
sporadic questions; then Harker 
pleaded exhaustion and hustled 
the newsmen out. He felt tre- 
mendously weary, but at the same 
time there was the excitement of 
knowing he was in a fight, and 
a tough fight. 

He phoned Lois and said he 
would be home in time for din- 
ner. She was being cooperative 
beyond the call of wifely duty, 
he thought. He was hardly ever 
home these days, and when he 
did show up at Larchmont he 
was a pale, exhausted ghost of 
himself", with little energy left 
over foi family life. 

The evening papers came in 
about half past four. Harker had 
been preparing a plan of attack 
for the Senate hearings the next 
week; he looked up when Lurie 
silently dropped the stack on his 
desk. 

There was a statement from 
Mitchison and Klaus in most of 
the papers, to the effect that the 
Be Her Laboratories were in the 
hands of — approximately — pow- 
er-hungry madmen, and that they 
should be stripped of control 
immediately. 

"I wonder what they hope to 
gain by that?” Raymond asked. 
"Even if they do succeed in get- 
ting control of the labs, they’ll 
have thoroughly loused up the 
whole idea of reanimation.” 

Harker nodded. "We’ll shut 
them up soon enough. I spoke to 
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Gerhardt this morning and he 
said the hearing's coming up 
soon. 

"How about this other tiling 
you’re involved with? The Bryant 
'case. When’s the hearing on 
that?” 

"Tomorrow, Harker said. 
"I’ll be tied up with that all day, 
I guess. But then I’ll be free to 
devote full time here. 

He skimmed through some of 
the other papers. More news of 
mob disturbance; this business of 
mobbing physicians because they 
either allegedly had been prac- 
ticing reanimation or had refused 
to reanimate some newly-dead 
person was becoming disturbing- 
ly more frequent. There were 
three instances of it in the late 
editions in Idaho, Missouri, 
and Louisiana. The mobs acted 
with fine impartiality, rioting on 
both sides of the question. Hark- 
er brooded for a while over that. 

The editorial pages universal- 
ly hailed the decision of the Sen- 
ate to hold an immediate investi- 
gation; the papers seemed di- 
vided here too, the Conservative 
ones urging suppression of reani- 
mation and the Nat-Lib papers 
pleading for sane consideration 
and government control. 

By now everyone was getting 
into the act- philosophers, paint- 
ers, athletes, ministers of foreign 
countries, were all quoted copi- 
ously pro and con rcanimation. 
The Russians at last were heard 



from: Georgi Aksakov, Presi- 
dent-General of the Federated 
Socialist States, sent a note of 
congratulations to President Mc- 
Comber on the American con- 
quest of death, and extended 
hope that America would follow 
the time-honored custom of 
sharing its scientific develop- 
ments with the other nations of 
the world. 

By now word had reached the 
settlements on the Moon and un- 
der the Mars Dome, too; by wire 
came messages of enthusiasm 
from the two international colo- 
nies. It was only to be expected, 
Harker thought, that the space 
colonists would welcome the 
breakthrough with joy. There 
was no breeding-ground for hys- 
terical anti-scientific reaction on 
an airless world where only sci- 
entific miracles daily insured sur- 
vival. 

It was fast becoming a contest 
between darkness and light, be- 
tween education and ignorance — 
a contest complicated by the 
presence of educated, intelligent, 
utterly sincere fanatics in the 
camp of the opposition. 

"We must have regard for the 
soul, declared the spokesman 
for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury A limitation has been 
placed on the term of man’s life. 
We must proceed with care when 
we destroy a limitation of God. 

It was, Harker had to admit, a 
reasonable attitude — granted a 
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framework of beliefs which he 
and much of the rest of the 
world did not share. 

"The United States* has always 
been the world pioneer,’’ de- 
clared Senator Marshall of Ala- 
bama, the elder statesman of the 
American Conservatives. "We 
never show' fear as we approach 
the boundary between the known 
and the unknown. But we must 
exert caution in this new step, 
and take care lest we move reck- 
lessly forward and unleash forces 
which can destroy the bonds of 
society.” 

The medical societies had 
statements, too — sound ones. 
"The problem, declared an 
A.M.A. spokesman, '"is essential- 
ly a soul-searing one. If the 
Beller process is valid, every phy- 
sician will have the power to re- 
turn life to the dead. Shall he 
make use of this power whenever 
he can? Or will there be the dan- 
ger of giving life indiscriminate- 
ly, to those perhaps who do not 
merit a reprieve? What will hap- 
pen if a dead man’s family refuses 
the right of rcanimation? Can the 
physician proceed? And is he 
guilty of murder if he does not? 
Who will make the decisions? 
An entirely new' code of medical 
ethics must be developed before 
any wide-scale practice of reani- 
mation can be permitted. 

These were sound viewpoints, 
and Harker had no issue with 
them. But there were other, more 



hysterical voices clamoring in the 
newspapers, and hundreds of 
vituperous letters had already 
descended on the Litchfield post 
office as well. 

People who feared death fear- 
ed reanimation more. There were 
those who assumed that reanima- 
tion might become the property 
of an aristocracy that would per- 
petuate itself over and over, 
while leaving the common people 
to death. There were those who 
dreaded the return to life of a 
loved one, who were unwilling 
to face again someone who had 
been "beyond” and returned. 

Fear and ignorance, ignorance 
and fear. Harker read the letters 
in the newspapers, and his head 
swam. The ones received direct 
were even worse. 

. you are violating the com- 
mand of God brought on us by 
Adam's fall, Harker. But you 
will rot in Hell for it . 

. you Harker and Raymottd 
and the others there should have 
been strangled in your cribs. 
Bringing the dead back from the 
grave is disgusting. You will fill 
the world with a race of undead 
zombies 

1 know what it is to have 
a loved one die, do you? (Yes, 
Harker thought. ) But I would 
not ivant to touch the lips of one 
who was dead 

Harker paused a moment in 
thought as he read that last letter, 
wondering how he would feel 
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had Eva been brought back to 
him there on the beach. He had 
assumed that he would welcome 
the idea, but now he remembered 
Lois’ doubtful answer to the 
question, and it seemed to him 
that he himself was doubtful too 
now. Would he be able to em- 
brace a daughter who had died 
and had been reanimated? Could 
he — 

He shook his head in bitter 
self-contempt. I’m overtired, he 
thought. All this superstitious 
muck is contagious. The life 
process stops, it starts again — 
and is anything lost? Wake up, 
Harker. Of course you’d have 
hugged Eva if she had been 
brought back to life. 

It had been a long day. He 
riffled through a few more letters, 
but the emotional impact was too 
great for him to bear after all the 
other convicting events of the 
day. It was not easy to read let- 
ters from people who had plead- 
ed for the reanimation of a loved 
one on Monday, and who now 
wrote bitterly to say that the pe- 
riod of grace had passed, and by 
their silence the reanimators had 
become murderers. 

my fiancee Joan ivho was 
seventeen and electrocuted in a 
kitchen accident Sunday night 
could have been saved if you had 
been willing. But three days have 
gone by and now she is forever 
gone 

Even more hellish than watch- 



ing the slow ebb of life from a 
dying person, Harker thought, 
must be the wait while the hours 
pass after death, and the time for 
reanimation passes with them. 
New torments had been loosed 
upon the world, he saw. He felt 
like a man riding a tiger that 
grew larger with each day. 

He picked up another one: 
you may remember I men- 
tioned my wife, mother of our 
four children ivho was close to 
death from cancer. Well she died 
the night I wrote to you, and not 
having heard from you yet 1 
suppose you cannot help me in 
this matter. I understand revival 
must be done on day of death, 
since she has now been gone two 
days I am arranging for her buri- 
al. Though I am unhappy and 
disappointed 1 do not hold bit- 
terness in my heart against you, 
may God forgive you for having 
let Lucy die 

Harker remembered that one: 
Mikkelsen, from Minnesota. The 
implied accusation of murder, 
cloaked as it was by the prayer 
for God’s forgiveness, chilled 
him. He put the letters away, 
phoned across the lab to Ray- 
mond, and said he was going 
home for the day. 

"Good luck with that hearing 
tomorrow,” Raymond said. 

"Thanks.” 

The air was clean and warm 
as he stepped outside; at five in 
the afternoon of an almost-sum- 
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mer day, the sun was still bright, 
the sky blue and curiously trans- 
parent. Harker tried to blot away 
the network of human suffering 
whose vortex lie had apparently 
become; he drew in a deep 
breath, expanded his chest, 
swung his arms loosely at his 
sides. 

A yellow dart crossed the sky 
and was gone; after it came the 
abrupt blurp of sound. It was a 
southbound rocket to Florida. No 
doubt it would be landing in 
Miami before he had reached 
his own home. 

He remembered the legal fight 
when rocket service had been in- 
stituted on a commercial basis, 
almost thirty years ago. The jet- 
lines had" fought tooth and nail 
against introduction of rocket 
service; yet, today, both jets and 
rockets served the cause of trans- 
portation amicably enough. 

There had been the Moon 
wrangle too, back in the trouble- 
wracked twentieth century. He 
had cut his legal teeth on the 
suits and countersuits; they were 
standard fare in every law-school. 
The Moon had been reached al- 
most simultaneously by America 
and Russia in the early 1960’s, 
during a period of international 
conflict and danger. The Socialist 
revolution in Russia in 1971 had 
ended the threat of atomic war, 
but even so it had not been until 
1997 that the United States 
agreed to join forces with the 



Federated Socialist States in mak- 
ing the Moon base truly inter- 
national in character. 

There, too, forces of reaction 
had fought the merger on 
grounds that seemed to them 
just and necessary. They had 
been defeated, ultimately — and 
now, the Moon base and its. 
newer companion on Mars were 
hailed as triumphs of the har- 
mony of mankind. 

Now reanimation. Tire old 
struggle was joined again. Hark- 
er told himself that the force of 
history was on his side, that ulti- 
mate victory would be his. But 
what sacrifices would be made, 
what campaigns fiercely fought, 
before then? 

He reached his home at six- 
fifteen. Lois had the video set on, 
and even as he stood in the door- 
way the words of a newscaster 
drifted toward him: 

''Senator Thurman of Neiv 
York and four colleagues today 
visited the Beller Laboratories 
and witnessed an actual human 
reanimation which was success- 
ful. Senator Thurman later com- 
mented, and I quote, There is 
no doubt that a restoration of 
life look place. W hat is in doubt 
is whether this power is one that 
mankind should permit to be 
used, end quote. Senator Thur- 
man will head a committee to 
study the implications of reani- 
mation. Hearings begin Monday 
in Washington. 
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Thurman was chairman, and 
Thurman had already indicated 
opposition. It was not a good 
omen. Harker kissed his wife 
wearily and said to Chris, "Get 
me something strong to drink, 
lad. I've had a tough day.” 

CHAPTER XIII 

T he headline the next morn- 
ing, black against the faint 
green of the paper, was, Thur- 
man to Oppose Legalized Re- 
animation. Harker read the 
story at breakfast; it seemed the 
veteran senator had had a chance 
to think things over, and his con- 
clusion was that reanimation was 
evil and should be suppressed. 

Harker tried to pretend he had 
not seen it. It was a staggering 
setback; it negated any possible 
gains they might make at the 
hearing next week. With the vote 
of the tie-breaking chairman al- 
ready committed to their opposi- 
tion, Harker thought, what 
chance did they stand? 

He glanced quickly over the 
rest of the front page. Riot in 
Des Moines; accusation of reani- 
mation leads to attack on doctor 
in Missouri. And — Harker nearly 
choked on his breakfast coffee — 
what was this? 

Return to Life a Failure, 
Patient Suicides 
New York — Police are search- 
ing the Hudson River this morn- 



ing for the body of 58-year-old 
Wayne fanson, who allegedly 
jumped to his death from the 
lower level of the George Wash- 
ington Bridge late last night. 

" Wayne was in a state of de- 
spondency since submitting to the 
Beller reanimation technique two 
months ago,’’ said Jonathan 
Bryant, of 312 W 79th St., a 
close friend of the dead man. 
!! He suffered a stroke in February 
and placed himself in the hands 
of the Belief people. I was noti- 
fied of his death and reanimation 
early in March, but when he re- 
turned to Manhattan he seemed 
to be entirely changed. His whole 
personality had changed. He — 

"Excuse me, Harker muttered 
to his wife. Clutching the paper, 
he ran to the phone and tapped 
out Mart Raymond's number. 

"Mart? Jim. Have you seen 
this Wayne Janson thing in the 
paper?” 

- "What’s that?” 

Harker rapidly read the article. 
Raymond was silent for a mo- 
ment, then said, "Huh? Who 
does he think lie’s kidding?” 
"What do you mean?” 
"We’ve never had anyone of 
that name here. Bryant’s obvious- 
ly fabricating something.” 

"I figured that when I saw his 
name in the article. You better 
check the records, though. We’ve 
got grounds for a suit if you’re 
right.” 
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Jim, I tell you we've never 
carried out any reanimations on 
anyone named Wayne Janson. 
Bryant is obviously trying to 
smear us. 

"Smear me, Harker correct- 
ed. "But I guess it amounts to 
the same thing. 

"What are you going to do?” 

"Nothing yet, Harker said. 

I ll wait until the police find the 
body and then demand proof 
from Bryant. 

"But there is no body, Jim! 
It's just a hoax!” 

Grimly Harker said, "It may 
be a hoax, but I’m willing to bet 
there’s a body. Jonathan isn’t 
thiit foolish!" 

I’m: long-delayed Richard 
Bryant will hearing took place at 
last at half-past-ten that morning, 
in the gray-walled, luminolit 
chambers of District Judge T. H. 
Auerbach. The affair was almost 
a farce; it lasted no more than 
twenty minutes. 

Jonathan Bryant was not there. 
His sister Helen was the official 
representative of the Bryant 
children, and she explained curt- 
ly that Jonathan was overcome 
with grief at the death of a very 
dear friend last night” and would 
not attend. 

Six other Bryants were in 
court, all of them hungry for the 
old man's millions. They had re- 
tained a lawyer named Martinson 
who briefly and concisely ex- 



plained that the old man had not 
been in sound mind at the time 
of making the will, and that it 
was therefore invalid. 

It was a flimsy stand, and 
Harker said so. He spoke for no 
more than ten minutes. Judge 
Auerbach smiled politely, said he 
had studied the briefs from both 
sides with care, and ruled in 
favor of upholding the will. 

Just as simple as that. Helen 
Bryant tossed Harker a glance of 
molten hatred and flounced out, 
followed by her younger broth- 
ers and sisters. Auerbach leaned 
forward from his bench and said 
to Harker, "I’m glad that's over 
with. One more delaying injunc- 
tion — 

"There wouldn't have been 
one, Tom. They just were wait- 
ing for old Bryant to kick off. 
Jonathan didn't want to give him 
the satisfaction of winning while 
he was alive. 

Auerbach shrugged. "They 
really didn't have a claim to the 
money. Were they just trying to 
make trouble? ” 

Harker nodded. "Trouble’s 
their specialty, Tom. 

"Well, you’re through with 
having trouble with the Bryants 
now, I guess. 

Harker shook his head slowly. 
"No, he said. "Not by a long 
shot.” 

He rode uptown from the 
courthouse and stopped off at his 
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law office for the first time in a 
week. The girls in the outer office 
stared at him strangely, as if he 
had undergone some frightening 
apotheosis and was no longer just 
the firm’s newest partner. 

He crossed left and rapped on 
Bill Kelly’s door. The plump 
lawyer smiled at him as he en- 
tered, but without much warmth. 

"Morning, Jim. Long time no 
see. 

"I’ve been busy. 

"I know. I know all about it.” 
Harker ignored Kelly’s tone 
and said, "I’ve just come from 
the Bryant hearing. Thought I’d 
let you know that it’s over. Poof: 
fifteen minutes!” 

"The will was upheld?” 



"What else? It was just a case 
of willful petty obstruction on 
the part of the Bryant family. 
They’re mean, twisted people, 
Bill. They've lived all their lives 
in the shadow of one great man 
— Rick Bryant — and I guess they 
chose this time to show him and 
everyone else just what Great 
Big Important Persons the) - real- 
ly were." He scowled. 

There was a pained expression 
on Kelly’s face that seemed to 
have nothing to do with the 
Bryant affair. Slowly Kelly said, 
"Jim, this completes all the cur- 
rent work you’re doing here, isn’t 
that right?” 

Harker nodded. "I turned over 
the Fuller ‘and Heidell cases to 
Portobello. That was to leave me 
clear for — ” 

"Yes. I know.” Kelly’s face 



reddened even more than nor- 
mally, and he squirmed wretch- 
edly in his inflated pneumatic 
desk-chair. 'I’ve been following 
the papers, Jim. I’ve been fol- 
lowing the whole thing. 

"I warned you it was hot.” 

"I know. I didn’t know how 
hot it was, though. Jim, this hurts 
me, Kelly said. 'Tm going to 
ask a favor of you. It’s a lousy 
thing to ask, because it shows I 
don’t have guts or the courage of 
your convictions or something 
along those lines. But— ~ 

Harker said, "I’ll spare you 
the trouble of putting it into 
words. The answer is yes. If you 
think my presence on your firm 
letterhead will hurt # the firm. 
Bill, I’ll resign. 

A look of gratitude appeared 
on Kelly’s fleshy sweat-shiny 
face. Jim, I want you to under- 
stand — that is — look here, 1 ask- 
ed you to»come in with me when 
your party booted you out, and 
don’t think I didn’t get my wrist 
slapped for it. But this reanima- 
tion thing is too big. I don’t want 
to get associated with it in any 
way. And so — well it seemed to 
Portobello and Klein and me-— 
"Sure, Bill. Harker had a 
sudden dizzying vision of him- 
self standing at the rim of a bot- 
tomless abyss, but he heard his 
voice saying, calmly, rock-steady, 
"I’ll draft a note informing you 
that I’m resigning because of the 
pressure of outside activities. 



Hoarsely Kelly said, "Thanks, 
Jim. And if this thing blows over 
— if it all works out- -we’ 11 have 
a spot for you here. Don’t forget 
that. 

"I won’t. Not even because 
yon don't mean it, Harker 
thought. It wasn't possible for 
Kelly to mean it. It was just a 
formal ritualistic statement, this 
implication that lie could come 
back at a future time. 

He was through here. Proba- 
bly lie was through with private 
law practice forever. Kelly was 
a brave and intelligent man, but 
Kelly had been afraid to keep 
the hot potato named James 
Harker on his letterhead any 
longer. No one else would wel- 
come him either. Bcller Labs was 
the straw to which he had to 
cling now 

He stood up. 

"Okay, Bill. Glad we got 
everything cleared up. Just 
thought I’d tell you about the 
wrap-up on the Bryant case. I’ll 
dear out my office next week. 

“No hurry about it. Oh 
nearly forgot. Kelly consulted 
a memo slip. "Leo Winstead’s 
office phoned here for you earlier 
today The Governor wants you 
to call him back between one- 
thirty and three o'clock this after- 
noon. 

Harker frowned momentarily 
Winstead? What does he want 
with me? He said to Kelly, 
"Thanks, Bill. And so long. 
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He bought a noontime edi- 
tion of the Star-Post and ate a 
gloomy little meal by himself in 
a nineteenth-floor automated res- 
taurant overloking the East River. 
He pushed the meal-selector but- 
tons almost at random; the result 
was largely an assortment of 
cheap synthetics, but he hardly 
cared. He ate abstractedly, not 
looking at his food but at the 
increasingly more troubling news 
in the paper. 

There was a new statement 
from Senator Thurman, more 
doggedly anti-reanimation than 
the last. Apparently Thurman’s 
views on the subject mounted in 
vitriol-content in hourly incre- 
ments; now he said that "reani- 
mation is of dubious value in 
mitigating human sorrow — a 
crude and unsatisfactory process 
that robs life of dignity.” Evi- 
dently he had read about the 
Janson suicide. And speaking of 
that — 

Yes. The body had been found 
and identified, according to a 
story at the bottom of page one. 
Wayne Janson, 58, an unmarried 
industrialist. Listed as suicide; 
Jonathan Bryant identified body. 
Investigation now proceeding as 
a result of Bryant’s statement 
that Janson had recently under- 
gone reanimation. 

And a statement from David 
Klaus, too, evidently released by 
Mitchison: "The Janson case 

proves that the Beller technique 



can be a dangerous and destruc- 
tive instrument in the wrong 
hands.” He recognized Mitchi- 
son’s blunt word-sense, the equat- 
ing of technique and instrument. 

At half past one he made his 
way to a public phonebooth, 
sealed himself in, snapped on the 
privacy-shield, and called the 
operator. 

"I’d like to make a charge- 
account call to Albany.” 

She took his name and home 
phone, assured him that the call 
would be billed to his account, 
and put him through to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion. A relay of sec- 
retaries passed him along to 
Winstead. 

The booth’s screen was small, 
a seven-incher, and definition 
was poor. Even with that handi- 
cap, though, Harker could see the 
rings around Winstead*s eyes. 
New York’s Governor obviously 
had had little sleep the night 
before. 

"I got your message, Leo. 
What goes?” 

Winstead said, "You know 
about Thurman and his stand on 
reanimation, don’t you?” 

"Of course. Thurman visited 

■* 

the lab yesterday.” 

"And then proceeded to issue 
a series of statements blasting 
your project,” Winstead said. The 
Governor looked like a man about 
to explode from conflicting ten- 
sions. In a tight-strung voice he 
said, "Jim, we held a caucus on 
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the Thurman situation last night. 
First let me tell you that the Nat- 
Libs have decided to issue a pub- 
lic statement praising your outfit 
and asking for careful considera- 
tion of reanimation.” 

Harker smiled. "It’s about 
time someone said he was on our 
side.” 

"Don’t break your arm patting 
your back,” Winstead warned. 
"The Amer-Cons forced our 
hand. It took all night for us to 
agree to support you'. A lot of us 
aren’t in favor of reanimation 
at all.” 

"And a lot of you aren’t in fa- 
vor of anything I’m in favor of,” 
Harker said crisply. "But what’s 
this about Thurman, now?” 

"He’s killing us! How can we 
come out pro-reanimation when 
the elder patriarch of our party is 
issuing statements condemning 
it?” 

Hark* shrugged. "I’ll admit 
you have a problem. 

"Any such inconsistency would 
make us look silly,” Winstead 
said. "Jim, would you do us a 
favor?” 

The idea of doing favors for 
the ,party leaders who had sum- 
marily expelled him less than a 
year ago did not appeal to him. 
But he said, in a cautious voice, 
“Maybe. What do you want?” 

"We haven’t approached Thur- 
man directly yet. We’d like you to 
do it.” 

"Me?” 



Winstead nodded. "Go down 
to Washington and appeal to the 
old gorilla’s sense of sentiment. 
Plead with him to come back to 
the fold. Thurman was once very 
high on you, Jim. Maybe he still 
is.” 

Harker said, "I saw Thurman 
yesterday and he wasn’t running 
over with sentiment. He came, he 
saw, and he condemned. What 
more can I say to him?” 

Winstead's face grew agitated. 
Harker wondered what pressures 
had been exerted on the Governor 
to make this phone-call. Jim, 
this is for your sake as well as 
ours. If you can win Thurman 
over, Congressional approval of 
reanimation’s a cinch! You’re just 
cutting your own throat by refus- 
ing to go down.” 

"You know I’m not anxious to 
do favors for — ” 

"We understand that! But can't 
you see you’ll be helping yourself 
as well? We’ll try to make things 
easier for you if you convince 
Thurman.” 

Harker grinned pleasantly. It 
was fun to see Winstead squirm. 
"Okay,” he said finally. "I’ll go 
down to see Thurman first thing 
tomorrow morning.” 

CHAl’TKK XIV 

F riday morning. Ten-fifteen 
a. m., on the morning of May 
24 , 2033 . 

James Harker stared out the 
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round vitrin porthole at the fleecy 
whiteness of the clouds over 
Washington. The two-hundred- 
fifty-mile flight from Idlewild 
had taken about twenty minutes 
by short-range jet. 

Now the big passenger-ship 
plunged down toward the Capi- 
tal’s jetport. Harker felt the faint 
drag of gravity against his body 
and thought that a spaceship land- 
ing must be something like this, 
only tremendously more taxing. 
The ship quivered as its speed 
dwindled, dropping from 700 
mph to less than half that, and 
halving again, while the 150- 
passenger ship swooped down 
from its flight altitude of 40,000 
feet. 

Harker was seeing Thurman at 
half-past-eleven, at the Senator’s 
office. He rolled the phrases 
round in his mind once again: 

"Mr. Thurman, you stuck by 
me long ago — ” 

" Yon owe this to your party, 
sir — ” 

"A forward step toward the 
bright utopia of tomorrow, Sen- 
ator — ” 

None of the arguments sounded 
even remotely convincing. Thur- 
man was a stubborn old man with 
a bee in his bonnet about reani- 
mation; no amount of cajoling 
was going to get him to alter his 
stand. Still, Harker thought, he 
owed it to himself to try. The 
hearings began on Monday under 
Thurman’s aegis. It would not 



hurt to have the patriarch sym- 
pathetically inclined. Nor would it 
be undesirable to have Leo Win- 
stead and the whole Nat- Lib lead- 
ership beholden to him, Harker 
reasoned. 

The yellow light flashed and a 
soft voice emanating from a 
speaker next to Harker’s ear mur- 
mured, "Please fasten your safety- 
belts. We’ll be landing in a few 
minutes.” 

Mechanically Harker guided 
the magnetic snaps together until 
he heard the proper click! The 
ship broke through the thick layer 
of clouds that blanketed the sky 
at 20,000 feet, and the white, 
neat, oddly sterile-looking city of 
Washington appeared below. 

Harker hoped there would be 
no further difficulty over the Jan- 
son case w'hile he was gone. Po- 
lice investigators had arrived at 
the labs in mid-afternoon the day 
before, wanting to know if a re- 
animation had been carried out 
on the late industrialist. Raymond 
had flatly denied it, but at 'Har- 
ker’s advice had refused to turn 
over the laboratory records to the 
police until subpoenaed to do so. 

The inspectors had left, mak- 
ing it clear that the matter was 
far from at an end. Harker smiled 
to himself about it; any compre- 
hensive investigation was bound 
to prove that the whole affair had 
been staged by Bryant, taking ad- 
vantage of his bachelor friend’s 
suicide declaration to smear the 
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reanimators in public. 

But the suicide was in the news- 
papers, and no amount of un- 
masking ever really cancels out 
unfavorable publicity. The public 
would — with some justice — now 
link reanimation with possible 
mental deficiency afterward. Har- 
ker longed to have Jonathan Bry- 
ant's neck between his hands, just 
for a minute. 

Troublemaker! 

He leaned back and waited for 
the landing. 

It took nearly half an hour for 
Harker to make the taxi- jaunt 
from the jetport to Capitol Hill, 
longer than the transit-time be- 
tween New York and Washing- 
ton. It was nearly eleven when he 
reached Senator Thurman’s suite 
of offices — imposing ones, as be- 
fitted a senator who not only rep- 
resented the second most popu- 
lous state in the Union but who 
had held office for nearly seven 
terms. 

A pink-faced, well-starched 
secretary about two years out of 
law school greeted Harker as he 
entered the oak-panelled ante- 
chamber. 

"Sir?” 

"I’m James Harker. I have an 
appointment with the Senator for 
half-past-eleven. 

The secretary looked troubled. 
"I’m sorry, Mr. Harker. The Sen- 
ator appears to be ill.” 

" 111 ?” 

"That’s right, sir. He hasn’t re- 



ported to his office yet today. He’s 
always here by nine sharp, and it’s 
almost eleven now, so we figure 
he must be sick.” 

So far as Harker knew, Clyde 
Thurman had not known a day’s 
illness yet in the twenty-first cen- 
tury. It was strange that he should 
fall ill this day of days, when 
Harker had an appointment to see 
him. 

But it was not like Thurman 
to run away from a knotty prob- 
lem, either. Harker said, "Have 
you checked with his home?” 

"No, sir.” The secretary ap- 
peared to resent Harker’s ques- 
tion. "The Senator’s private life 
is his own. 

"For all you know Thurman 
died this morning!” 

A shrug. "We have not re- 
ceived word of any sort what- 
ever.” 

Harker paced up and down in 
the antechamber for fifteen min- 
utes, sitting intermittently, fidget- 
ing, glancing up nervously every 
time the big outer door opened to 
admit someone. He thought back 
thirty-odd years, to the time when 
eight-year-old Jimmy Harker was 
reported to his school principal 
for some obscure, forgotten of- 
fense. He had sat in just this 
manner in the anteroom of the 
principal’s office, waiting for the 
principal to come back from 
lunch to administer his punish- 
ment — his head popping around 
every time a clerk opened the big 
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door, his stomach quivering in 
fear that this might be the prin- 
cipal this time. 

In time, he recalled, the prin- 
cipal bad come — and had not ex- 
pelled him nor phoned for his 
father, merely reprimanded him 
and sent him back to his class- 
room. Perhaps the same thing 
might happen today, he thought, 
perhaps some miraculous change 
of heart on the part of old Thur- 
man — 

But no miracles took place. 
Eleven-fifteen went by, and elev- 
en-thirty, and there was no sign 
of Thurman. Clerks serenely went 
about their routine duties, ignor- 
ing the tense, sweating man in 
the outer office. 

At ten-to-twelve Harker rose 
and confronted the secretary 
again. "Any word from Thur- 
man?” 

"Not yet, sir, was the bland 
reply. 

Harker crooked his fingers im- 
patiently. "Look here, why don’t 
you phone his home? Maybe he’s 
seriously ill.” 

"We never disturb tlie Senator 
at home, sir.” 

Harker glared at the man, ex- 
haled exasperated ly, and growled, 
"I guess you won’t give me his 
home phone number.” 

"Afraid not, sir.” 

"Is there anything you will do? 
Suppose you phone the office of 
Senator Fletcher for me, then.” 

Fletcher was the Senate Major- 



ity Leader, another veteran Nat- 
Lib who was likely to know where 
to reach Thurman if anyone was. 
A little to Harker's surprise, the 
secretary said, "You can use the 
phone back here. Just pick up and 
tell the switchboard who you 
want.” 

The phone was audio-only. A 
metallic voice said, ” Your party 
please?’’ and Harker, resisting the 
temptation to ask for Thurman’s 
home number (it was probably 
restricted) said, "Would you con- 
nect me with Senator Fletcher’s 
office?” 

Four secretaries later, Harker 
heard the deep, confident voice 
of Pennsylvania’s Fletcher say, 
"What can I do for you, Harker? 
Heard you were in town.” 

"I’m here to see Senator Thur- 
man,” Harker said. "Do you 
know where — ” 

"Thurman? Where are you 
now, Harker?” 

"At the Senator’s office. He 
isn’t here, and I thought you 
might know — ” 

"Me? Harker, if I knew where 
Thurman was I’d be talking to 
. him and not to you. I’m looking 
for him myself.” 

Harker’s hopes sank. "Have 
you phoned his home?” 

"Yes. Nobody there has seen 
him since early last evening. If 
you get any word, Harker, call 
me back.” 

The line went dead. Harker 
stared at the phone thoughtfully 
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a moment, then replaced the re- 
ceiver. He walked over to the 
smug secretary and said casually, 
"You better start looking for a 
new job. Senator Thurman hasn’t 
been seen since some time last 
night. 

"What? But — ’’ 

Interrupting the agitated reply, 
Harker said, "You better make- 
some quick phone-calls. I'll be 
back later if the Senator turns up. 

The next two hours were hec- 
tic ones in the Capitol. Harker 
picked up an early afternoon 
newspaper when he saw the huge 
scare-head reading Where Is 
Senator Thurman? The article 
simply said that the 88-year-old 
Senator had last been seen at his 
huge bachelor home in nearby 
Alexandria shortly after dark the 
previous night, and that nothing 
had been heard of him since. 

Secret Service men were comb- 
ing Washington and the outlying 
districts. The three-thirty head- 
lines screamed, Thurman Still 
Missing! 

No word has been received yet 
of the whereabouts of Senator 
Clyde Thurman (N-L, N.Y.), 
who vanished from his home 
early last evening. The veteran 
lawmaker is slated to preside 
over the controversial reanima- 
tion hearings beginning Monday, 

if-” 

At four o’clock there was still 
no sign of the missing Senator. 



Harker phoned the jetport, made 
reservations for a four-thirty 
flight back to New York. At five, 
he was at Idlewild; he phoned 
Lois from there, told her what 
had happened, and said he was 
going straight out to Litchfield 
and would be home later, after 
supper. 

The New York evening pa- 
pers were full of the Thurman 
disappearance. Harker thought of 
phoning Winstead, then changed 
his mind; the Governor was well 
aware by now that Harker could 
not have kept his appointment 
with Thurman. Instead he rented 
a cab and travelled quickly out to 
the Beller Laboratories. 

He got there shortly after six. 
The place was oddly empty; evi- 
dently the reporters Had grown 
tired of clustering around the en- 
trance to the dirt road. Three 
guards, fully armed, stood by the 
blockade in the yellow-brown 
light of very late afternoon. 

"Hello, Mr. Harker. You can 
go in. 

"Where’s Raymond?” 

"Main operating lab, the 
guard said. 

Frowning, Harker moved p>ast 
and headed across the clearing to 
the lab building. A late-spring 
breeze whistled down through the 
spruces, chilling him momentar- 
ily; the sun was a dying swollen 
reddish ball hovering near the 
horizon. Harker felt a strange 
foreboding sense of fear. 
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Three white-garbed medics 
guarded the lab entrance. Harker 
started to go past; one of them 
shook his head and said, "Very 
delicate work going on in there, 
Mr. Harker. If you're going in, 
be sure to keep quiet.” 

Harker tiptoed past. 

Inside, he saw a tense group 
clustered around the operating ta- 
ble: Raymond, Vogel, Lurie, lit- 
tle Barchet, and a surgeon Harker 
did not know. There was a figure 
on the table. Harker could not 
see it. 

Raymond detached himself 
from the group and came toward 
him. The lab director’s face was 
pale, almost clammy; his lips 
ining slack with tension, and his 
eyes bulged. He looked fright- 
ened half into catatonia. 

"What’s going on?” Harker 
whispered. 

"Ex-ex-pe-riment, Raymond 
said, shivering. "God, I wish we 
hadn’t started this. 

Raymond seemed dose to col- 
lapse. Puzzled, Harker edged 
closer to the table, shunting Bar- 
chet to one side to get a better 
view. Five guilt-shadowed faces 
turned uneasily to stare at him. 

For a long moment Harker 
studied the exposed face of the 
cadaver on the table, while bil- 
lowing shockwaves clouded his 
mind, numbed his body. The 
enormity of what had been done 
left him almost incapable of 
speech for a few seconds. 



Finally he looked at Raymond 
and said, "What have you idiots 
done?” 

"We — we thought — ” 
Raymond stopped. Barchet said, 
"We all agreed on it after you 
left yesterday. We would bring 
him here and try — try to convince 
him that we were right. But he 
had a heart attack and d-died. 
So — ” 

In the yellow light of the un- 
shielded incandescents the lie 
stood out in bold relief on Bar- 
chet's face. It was Lurie who said 
finally, "We might as well tell 
the truth. We had Thurman kid- 
napped and we chloroformed 
him. Now we’re going to revive 
him and tell him he died of natu- 
ral causes but was reanimated. 
We figure he’ll support us if — ” 
Wobbly-legged, Harker groped 
for a lab stool and sat down 
heavily, cradling his suddenly 
pounding head in his hands. The 
monstrosity of what had been 
done behind his back stunned 
him. To kidnap Thurman, kill 
him, hope that in reviving him he 
would be converted to their 
cause — 

"All right, Harker said tone- 
lessly. "It’s too late for saying no, 
I guess. You realize you’ve con- 
demned all of us to death.” 

"Jim, Raymond began, "do 
you really think — ” 

"Kidnapping, murder, illegal 
scientific experimentation — oh, I 
could strangle you!” Harker felt 
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like bursting into tears. "Don’t 
you see that when you revive him 
lie’s bound to throw the book at 
us? Why did you have to do this 
when I was gone?” 

"We planned it a long time 
ago, Barchet said. "We didn’t 
think you'd be back in time to see 
us doing it. 

Vogel said, "Perhaps if wq 
don’t carry out the resuscitation, 
and merely dispose of the body — ” 

"No!" Harker said, half-sob- 
bing. "We’ll reanimate him. And 
that'll be the end of this grand 
crusade. Finish. He looked 
down on Thurman’s massive 
head, imposing even in death. His 
voice was a harsh hissing thing as 
lie said, "Go on! Get started!" 

He watched, numb-brained, as 
if dream- fogged, while Vogel and 
the other surgeon prepared the 
complex reanimating instrument. 
His heart pounded steadily, boom- 
ing as if ft wanted to burst through 
his ribcage. 

He felt very tired. But now, 
thanks to this one master blunder, 
all their striving was at an end. 
Thurman, awakened, would de- 
nounce them for what they had 
done. After that, they ceased to 
be scientists and would be mere 
criminals in the eyes of humanity. 

Harker listened to the mur- 
mured instructions being passed 
back and forth over the table, 
watched the needles entering the 
flesh, the electrodes being clamped 
in place. Minutes passed. Vogel’s 



thin hand grasped the controlling 
rheostat. Power surged into the 
dead man’s body. 

After a while Harker rose and 
joined the group around the ta- 
ble. Needles wavered and leaped 
high, indicating that life had re- 
turned. But — 

"Look at the PEG graph, Ray- 
mond said hollowly. 

The g^aph held no meaning for 
Harker. But he did not need to 
look there to sec what had hap- 
pened. 

The eyes of the body on the 
table had opened, and were star- 
ing toward the ceiling. They were 
not the beady, alert, eager eyes of 
Senator Thurman. They were the 
dull, glazed, slack-muscled eyes 
of an idiot. 

CHAPTER XV 

F or a moment, no one spoke. 

Harker stood some live 
feet from the operating table, 
looking away from the creature 
under the machine, thinking, 
These people are like small hoys 
with a new shiny toy. I should 
never have trusted them alone. I 
should never have gotten in- 
volved in this. 

"What do we do now?” Lurie 
asked. The gangling biologist 
was nearing a state of hysteria. 
Sweat-drops beaded his forehead. 
"The man's mind is gone. 

"Permanently?” Harker asked. 
"There’s no way of restoring it?" 
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Raymond shook his head. 
"None. The EEG indicates per- 
manent damage to the brain." 

Harker took a deep breath. "In 
that case, there's nothing for us to 
do but kill him again and dispose 
of the body.” 

The suggestion seemed to 
shock them. Barchet reacted first: 
"But that’s murder!" 

"Exactly. And what did you 
think you were committing the 
first time you killed Thurman?” 
There was no answer, so he went 
on. According to the present 
law of the land, you were all 
guilty of murder the moment you 
put the chloroform-mask over 
Thurman’s face. The law needs 
fixing now, but that’s irrelevant. 
You made yourselves subject to 
the death penalty when you ab- 
ducted him, incidentally.” 

"How about you?” Bardlet 
snapped. "You seem to be count- 
ing yourself out. 

Harker resisted the impulse to 
lash out at the little man who. had 
caused so much trouble. "As a 
matter of fact, technically I’m in- 
nocent,” he said. "The kidnap- 
ping and murder both were car- 
ried out without my knowledge 
or consent. But there isn’t a court 
in the world that would believe 
me, so I guess I’m in this boat 
with you. At the moment we all 
stand guilty of kidnapping and 
first-degree murder. I’m simply 
suggesting we get rid of the evi- 
dence and proceed as if nothing 



had happened. Either that or call 
the police right now.” 

Raymond said, "I think you’re 
right.” The lab director’s face was 
green with fear; like the rest of 
them, he was awakening slowly 
to the magnitude of their act. 
"We did this thing because we 
thought we were serving our goal. 
We were wrong. But the only 
way we can continue to serve our 
goal is to commit another crime. 
We’ll have to dispose of the 
body.” 

"That won’t be hard, Vogel 
said. "We dispose of bodies pret- 
ty frequently around here. I’ll do 
a routine dissection and then w e’ll 
just make sure the parts get pretty 
widely scattered through the usual 
channels.” 

Raymond nodded. He seemed 
to be growing calmer now. "Bet- 
ter begin at once. Chloroform him 
again and do the job in the autop- 
sy lab. Make it the most compre- 
hensive damn autopsy you ever 
carried out. 

Silently Vogel and the other 
surgeon wheeled the body out, 
with Lurie following along be- 
hind. In the empty operating 
room, Harker glared at Raymond 
and Barchet. He felt no fear, no 
apprehension — merely a kind of 
dull hopeless pain. 

"Well done, he said finally. 
"I wish I could tell you exactly 
how I feel now'.’’ 

Raymond pursed his lips nerv- 
ously. "I think I know'. You’d 
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like to strangle ns, wouldn’t you? ” 

"Something like that,” Harker 
admitted. "Why did you have to 
do it? Why?” 

"We thought it would help 
us,” said Barchet. 

"Help? To kidnap and kill a 
United States Senator? But — oh, 
what’s the use? Just remember 
now that there are six of us who 
know about this. The first one 
who cracks and talks not only 
sends all six of us to the gas 
chamber but finishes reanimation 
permanently.” 

Suddenly he did not want to be 
with them. He said, "I’m going 
to my office to get some papers; 
and then I’m going home. Can I 
trust you irresponsible lunatics for 
an entire weekend?" 

Raymond looked boyishly at 
his shoes; Barchet tried to glare at 
Harker, but there was something 
sickly and unconvincing about the 
expressioh. Harker turned and 
headed out. 

He made the long journey 
from the lab to his home by taxi, 
an extravagance that he did not 
often permit himself. Tonight it 
seemed necessary. He had no 
heart for facing other people in a 
public jet, for buying tickets at a 
terminal, for doing anything else 
but sitting in the back of a cab, 
with the driver shrouded ofif by 
his compartment wall, sitting 
alone and staring out at the bright 
night city lights as he rode home. 



Friday, May 24, 2033. Harker 
thought back to the morning 
when Lurie had first come to him. 
That had been a Wednesday; May 
8, it had been. Two weeks and 
two days ago, and in that time so 
much had happened to him, so 
many unexpected things. 

He had lost his affiliation with 
the law firm. He had re-entered 
public life, this time as publicity 
agent, legal adviser, and general 
champion of a weird and contro- 
versial cause. He had become a 
stranger to his family, a man 
bound up entirely in the many- 
levelled conflicts arising out of 
the simple announcement that a 
successful reanimation technique 
had been developed. 

He had watched two dogs and 
two human beings, both of them 
dead, return to the ranks of the 
living. He had watched a third 
man, a great man, a former idol 
of his, suffer death in the name 
of this strange cause. 

He had become a murderer 
and a kidnapper. Unintentionally, 
true, and after the fact; but his 
guilt was as sure as that of the 
man who had lowered the chloro- 
form. 

Forces ranked themselves 
against him: Mitchison, Klaus, 
Jonathan Bryant — petty little 
men, those three, but they could 
cause trouble. Barchet, who was 
on their side and still managed to 
hurt them with everything he did. 
The Church; the American-Con- 
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servative Party; the ignorant, fear- 
ful people of the world, swayed 
by whatever hysteria happened to 
be in the air at the moment. 

Had it been worth it? 

He thought back, putting him- 
self in the shoes of that James 
Harker of 8 May 2033 who had 
made the decision to go ahead. 
The bait had been the image of 
Eva, drowned, beyond his grasp. 
Eva might have lived. 

Yes, he thought, it's worth it. 

Abruptly the gloom began to 
lift from him. He realized that 
none of the things that had hap- 
pened to him mattered — not the 
dismissal by Kelly, nor the crimes 
for which he had assumed the 
burden, nor the inner turmoil 
which was exhausting him. How 
transient everything was! 

The important fact was reani- 
mation — the defeat of death. The 
end of death’s dominion. That 
was his goal, and he would work 
toward it — and if he destroyed 
himself and those about him in 
the process, well, there had been 
martyrs in man's history before. 
That Evas of tomorrow might 
live, Harker thought, I will go 
ahead. 

"Larchmont, mister, the driv- 
er called out. "Which way do I 
g 0? ” 

Harker gave him the directions. 
They reached his home a few 
minutes later; the fare was over 
$10, and Harker added a good tip 
to it. 



The cab pulled away. Harker 
stood for a moment outside his 
home. The sitting-room lights 
were on, and one of the upstairs 
bedroom lights. It was shortly 
before ten, and since it was the 
weekend Chris would still be up, 
though young Paul had long since 
been tucked away. 

And Lois probably sat before 
the video, waiting patiently for 
her husband to come home. Hark- 
er smiled gently, put his thumb to 
the identity-plate of the door, 
and waited for it to open. 

Lois came to the door to meet 
him. She looked pale, tired; when 
she kissed him, it was purely me- 
chanical, almost ritualistic. 

"I was hoping you were in that 
cab, Jim. How’d everything go?” 
He shrugged. "I don’t know, 
Lois. I feel beat.” 

"Come on inside. Tell me 
about your day.” 

He followed her into the sit- 
ting-room. The autoknit stood to 
one side; she had been making 
socks, it seemed. The video blared 
some hideous popular song: 

"If I could hold you in my arms, 
Baby! 

and cuddle up and — ” 

Harker jerked a thumb toward 
the screen. "Is this the sort of 
junk you’ve been watching?” 

Lois smiled faintly. "It’s a 
good tranquilizer. I just let the 
sound bellow out and numb my 
mind.” 

He thumbed the off-switch set 
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in the table before the couch, and 
the singing died away, the image 
shrank to a spot of tri-colored 
light and then to nothing at all. 
His hand sought hers. 

He found himself wishing she 
would get up on her back legs 
and yowl, just once. It would be 
good for both of them. But she 
was so wonderfully patient! She 
had said nothing, or little, when 
he had stubbornly defied the na- 
tional committee and gone ahead 
with the reform program that 
could only have ended his politi- 
cal career, and did. She had bare- 
ly objected- when he told her of 
his new affiliation with the Beller 
people, and she had said nothing 
in these past ten days, when the 
pressure of conflicting cross-cur- 
rents had kept him bottled up 
within himself, unloving, cold. 

He tried to say something af- 
fectionate, something to repay her 
for the suffering he had caused, 
the lonely evenings, the tense 
breakfasts. 

But she spoke first. "They still 
haven’t found Senator Thurman, 
Jim. I heard the nine-thirty news- 
cast. Isn’t it terrible, an old man 
like that disappearing?” 

Sudden coldness swept through 
him. “Still — haven’t found him?” 
he repeated inanely. "Well — I 
guess — ah — that old buzzard’s in- 
destructible. He’ll turn up.” 

“How do you think this will 
affect the hearing on Monday?” 

Harker shrugged, only half- 



listening. He was thinking, You 
know damn well where T hurman 
is, and you’re afraid to tell her. 
Why don’t you speak up? Don’t 
you trust your own wife? He wet 
his dry lips. “I — I suppose they’ll 
choose a new chairman if some- 
thing’s happened to Thurman. 
But — ” 

“Jim, are you all right? You 
look terrible!” 

“Lois, I — want to tell you 
something. Today — ” 

He stopped, wondering how to 
go on. She was staring intently at 
him, curious but not overly curi- 
ous, waiting to hear what he had 
to say. 

The phone rang. 

Grateful for the interruption, 
Harker sprang from the couch 
and darted around back to take 
the call on the visual set. He ac- 
tivated it; Mart Raymond’s face 
appeared on the screen. 

“Well?” Harker said immedi- 
ately, in a low voice. “Is the evi- 
dence all taken care of?” 

Raymond nodded agitatedly. 
“Yes. But that’s not what I called 
you about. Bardlet’s dead!” 
“What? How?” 

“It happened about five min- 
utes ago. He was getting ready to 
leave, and we were discussing — 
you know, what happened to- 
night. He had a heart attack and 
just dropped. It must have been 
all the excitement. His heart was 
weak anyway, he once said.” 
Harker could not repress the 
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tide of relief that rose in him. 
Barchet had been the cause of 
half of his troubles* — Mitchison 
and Klaus, for one, and the Thur- 
man affair for another Still, a 
man was dead, and that was no 
cause for rejoicing, he told him- 
self coldly. 

He said, "That's too bad. Did 
he have a family?” 

"Just a wife, but she died years 
ago. He was alone. 

Harker nodded. "You’d better 
notify the local police right 
away. 

"Jim, what's the matter with 
you?” Raymond asked incredu- 
lously 

"What do you mean?” 

"Bardlet's in the operating 
room now Vogel’s getting ready 
to try a reanimation on him. 

"No!” Harker said instantly. 

"No? Jim, we can't just let him 
die like that!” 

"Barchet was a troublemaker. 
Mart. He was the weak link in 
the organization. Now we’re rid 
of him; let him stay dead. It’s one- 
less witness to the thing that hap- 
pened today. 

In a shocked whisper Raymond 
said, "You can’t mean what 
you’re saying, Jim. 

I mean exactly what you’re 
hearing. Barchet was unstable, 
Mart. He pressured you into do- 
■ing all sorts of cockeyed things. 
If he lived, he'd end up revealing 
the Thurman business before 
long. Let him stay dead. That's an 



order. Mart. 

Raymond seemed to shrink 
back from the screen. "It’s — al- 
most like committing murder, 
Jim! That man could be saved if 
we — 

"No, Harker said, with a 
firmness he did not feel. "There’ll 
be trouble if you cross me, Mart. 
Good night.” 

He broke the contact with a 
shaky hand. 

Lois gasped when she saw him. 
"Jim! It must be bad news. You’re 
utterly white. 

He sat down heavily. "One of 
the Beller executives just had a 
heart attack. A man named Bar- 
chet — a. runty little fellow who 
enjoyed sticking lead pipes be- 
tween the spokes of smoothly run- 
ning machines. I just ordered 
Mart Raymond not to attempt 
reanimation. 

His hands were quivering. Lois 
took them between hers. Harker 
said, "It’s like murder, isn’t it? To 
refuse to reanimate a man, when 
it’s possible to do so. But it’s bet- 
ter for everyone if Barchet stays 
dead. Nobody will miss him. 
God, I feel awful. 

"Remember the McDermott 
case, Jim?” 

He frowned, then smiled at 
her. "Yes, he said. McDermott 
had been a factory hand, an over- 
grown moron of 22 who had 
beaten his 70-year-old father to 
death one night shortly before 
Harker had become Governor of 
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New York. The verdict had been 
speedy, the sentence one of execu- 
tion. With the boy in the death 
house and the night of the execu- 
tion at hand, his aged mother had 
relented, lost her vindictiveness, 
pleaded with the new Governor 
Harker to commute the sentence. 

The boy had had a long crimi- 
nal record. The court had found 
him guilty. He had murdered his 
father in cold blood, premedita- 
tively. He deserved the full pen- 
alty. 

Harker had refused to com- 
mute. But then he had spent the 
rest of the evening staring at his 
watch, and at the stroke of mid- 
night had burst into an attack of 
chills. 

He nodded slowly now. "I re- 
fused to commute Barchet’s sen- 
tence. That's all there is to it.” 

, CHAPTER XY'I 

T he newspapers Saturday 

morning gave full play to the 
Thurman disappearance. Several 
of them ran biographies of the 
missing Senator, tracing his polit- 
ical career from the early found- 
ing days of the National-Liberal 
Party to his present anti-reanima- 
tion stand. 

The police and FBI statements 
were simply mechanical handouts, 
repeats of last night’s assurances 
that no stone would be left un- 
turned. Harker read them with 
some amusement. He had slept 



well, and a good deal of last 
night’s tension had departed from 
him. 

He had come to a calming con- 
clusion: Raymond and Barchet 
had done a violent thing, but 
these were violent times. Some- 
how he would have to forget 
about the shocking Thurman af- 
fair and continue along the path 
already entered upon. 

The obituary pages contained 
one item worth note: 

Simeon Barchet 

Simeon Barchet of 201 Prince- 
ton Road, Rockville Centre, L.I., 
treasurer of the Beller Research 
Laboratories, died of a heart at- 
tack at the Beller office in Litch- 
field, New Jersey, yesterday. His 
age was 61. 

Mr. Barchet joined the organi- 
zation of the late oil operator 
D. F. Beller in 2014, after serv- 
ing as a vice-president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank. Upon 
Mr. Belief's death ten years later, 
he became a trustee of the Beller 
Fund and participated actively in 
the operation of the laboratory in 
Litchfield . 

He left no survivors. H/s wife, 
the former Elsie Tyler, died in 
2029. 

Harker felt inward relief. Ray- 
mond had not dared to defy him; 
the reanimation of Barchet had 
been stopped as he had ordered. 

It was only to be expected that 
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some keen-eyed reader would read 
the Barchet obit and wonder why 
an official of the Beller Labora- 
tories had been allowed to die on 
the premises, when reanimation 
equipment was right there. No 
doubt the question would be 
raised in the afternoon papers, 
since any news of the Beller re- 
searchers rated a good play. 

He was not mistaken. At noon 
Mart Raymond called; he stared 
somewhat reproachfully at Hark- 
er out of the screen and said, 
"Some reporters just phoned up, 
Jim. They saw Barchet’s obit and 
want to know how come he wasn’t 
reanimated. What am I supposed 
to tell them — the truth?” 

Harker scowled. "Don’t tell 
them anything. Let me think. Ah 
— yes. Tell them Barchet was de- 
spondent over personal affairs, 
and left a memo imploring us not 
to reanimate him. Naturally, we 
abided by his last request.” 
"Naturally, Raymond said 
acidly. "Okay. I’ll tell them. It 
sounds halfway plausible, any- 
way. 

The newspapers moved fast. 
By nightfall the story had been 
promoted to the front pages, gen- 
erally headed with something like 
Beller Man Chooses Death. 
The editorial pages of the Stay- 
Post's evening edition had an in- 
teresting comment: 

Natural. Death or Suicide? 
Yesterday Simeon Barchet, an 



executive of the now-famous Bel- 
ler Laboratories, died suddenly of 
a heart attack. According to his 
colleagues at Beller , Mr. Barchet 
had been in a despondent frame 
of mind and left instructions that 
he was not to be reanimated . 

The situation exposed a new 
facet of the already-explosire re- 
animation situation. Can willful 
refusal to undergo reanimation be 
considered suicide? According to 
time-honored principles of law, 
suicide or attempted suicide is an 
illegal act. In this case, the odd 
paradox arises of a man already 
dead committing what can only 
be termed suicide. Should reani- 
mation be given the cachet of 
legal approval during the forth- 
coming Congressional hearings, 
then it is clear that a testament 
forbidding reanimation will reach 
beyond the grave to bind the dead 
man s survivors, counsel, and 
physicians in a conspiracy to abet 
suicide. 

Obviously this is an impossible 
state of affairs. It demonstrates 
once again that the staggering 
Beller Laboratories success, which 
renders death in many cases 
merely temporary , will unavoid- 
ably bring about a massive revolu- 
tion in our codes of legal and 
medical ethics, and indeed .a 
change in our entire manner of 
life. 

As he looked through the heap 
of newspapers, Harker began to 
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feel that the tide was turning. The 
hysteria was dying down. Men 
were realizing that reanimation 
was no grisly joke, no hoax, but 
something real that had been de- 
veloped and which could not be 
stamped out. There were relative- 
ly few cries for wholesale sup- 
pression of the process. A Funda- 
mentalist minister from Kansas 
had got his name into the papers 
by demanding immediate destruc- 
tion of all equipment and plans 
for reanimation apparatus, but his 
was an isolated voice. 

The tone of the Star-Post edi- 
torial seemed to be the tone of the 
concensus. Men of intelligence 
were saying, Reanimation exists, 
for good or evil. Let' s study it for 
a while c nut find out what it cun 
do and how it will change society. 
Let' r not scream for its tuppres- 
sion. but let's not unleash it en- 
tirely before we know what we're 
letting loSse. 

O 

The most authoritative of the 
secular anti-rcanimation voices 
had belonged to Clyde Thurman, 
and that voice now was stilled 
The act had been one of colossal 
audacity and thoughtlessness, and 
even now Harker found it diffi- 
cult to endure the memory of the 
noble old warrior's mindless eyes; 
but, he had to admit it, it had 
silenced a potent force for sup- 
pression. 

Perhaps these were times for 
violence and audacity, Harker 
thought. 



In that case I'm the wrong man 
for my job. But it's too late to 
help that now. 

Sundays papers continued 
the general trend toward reason- 
able consideration of the reanima- 
tion case, and also reported no 
progress in the search for the 
missing Senator It was learned 
that the reanimation hearings 
would begin as scheduled on 
Monday — not in Washington, 
though, but in New York. Late 
Sunday evening a messenger ap- 
peared at Harker’s door and 
lianded him a document. 

It was a subpoena, requesting 
him to be present at 1 ()•()() the 
following morning at the Hotel 
Manhattan, where the Congres- 
sional hearings would begin. 

Harker arrived there half an 
hour early The hearings were 
taking place in a meeting-room on 
the nineteenth floor of the big ho- 
tel. Federal law required the pres- 
ence of the press at Congressional 
hearings; television cameras were 
already set up, and at the back of 
the room Harker saw the four 
senators who had visited the labs: 
Brewster, Vorys, Dixon, West- 
more. Two American-Conserva- 
tives, two National-Liberals. The 
fifth seat had been left vacant, ob- 
viously for Thurman; but Thur- 
man w'ould not be likely to take 
part in the hearings, though only 
a few men knew that fact wdtk 
any certainty. 
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Mart Raymond was there al- 
ready, wearing not his stained lab 
smock but a surprisingly natty 
tweed tuit. Vogel had been sub- 
poenaed too, but not Lurie. Next 
to Raymond sat a plumpish wom- 
an Harker had never seen before; 
she was middle-aged and dressed 
in an obsolete fashion. 

"Jim, I want you to meet some*, 
one,” Raymond called to him as 
soon as Harker entered. He 
crossed the room to the front row 
of seats and Raymond said, "This 
is Mrs. Beller. She’s acting as rep- 
resentative for the Beller Fund 
since Barchet died.” 

"Dreadful, about poor Mr. Bar- 
dlet,” the woman said, in a high- 
ly masculine baritone. "Pleased to 
meet you, Mr. Harker. I’ve heard 
so much about you. My late hus- 
band was deeply interested in 
your career.” 

I'm damned sure of that, Hark- 
er thought. For as many years as 
he could remember, the name of 
Darwin F. Beller had headed the 
list of contributors to the annu- 
al American-Conservative Party 
campaign fund. He said aloud, 
"How do you do, Mrs. Beller.” 

He looked toward the platform 
where the senators sat. Brewster 
looked grim, Vorys peeved; Dix- 
on and Westmore, the Nat-Lib 
members of the commission, both 
wore identical uneasy smiles. 

• Television cameramen seemed 
to be underfoot everywhere, 
checking camera angles, adjust- 



ing mike booms, testing the light- 
ing. A small, harried-looking 
man with close-cropped hair came 
scurrying up to him, jabbed a 
microphone under his nose, and 
said, "Mr. Harker, would you 
mind saying a couple of words 
into this?” 

"What do you want me to say?” 

"That’s fine, sir. Now you, Mr. 
Raymond, and then after that I’d 
like to hear the lady speak.” 

It was a voice-test. Someone 
yelled out, "Harker’s fine! Ray- 
mond could use more reso- 
nance!” 

"Would you mind getting 
more chest into your voice, Mr. 
Raymond?” 

"I’ll do my best,” Raymond 
said. 

The man with the microphone 
scurried away. 

Harker watched the time on 
the big clock above the dais. Ten 
minutes to ten. The room was 
'slowly filling up, not only with 
newspapermen. Raymond pointed 
out a couple of well-known med- 
ical men; Harker spotted two 
lawyers, including one who had 
issued a ringing denunciation of 
reanimation a week Before. 

At ten sharp Senator Westmore 
rose, smiled apologetically at the 
video camera, and said, "Good 
morning, ladies and gentlemen. 
As acting chairman of the Sen- 
ate Special Investigating Commit- 
tee dealing with the problem of 
discoveries of the Beller Research 
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Laboratories, I hereby ask for your 
attention and call this meeting to 
order.” 

The room fell silent. In the 
hush, the throbbing purr of the 
official stenographer’s recording 
machine was clearly audjble. Af- 
ter a pause Westmore went on, 
"We begin this session in the ab- 
sence of our chairman, Senator 
Thurman of New York. I’m sure 
you’ll all join me in the hope that 
the beloved Senator is safe, wher- 
ever he is, and that his unusual 
absence will soon be explained. 
However, the, shall we say, deli- 
cate nature of the Beller discov- 
eries makes it imperative that this 
Committee elicit facts and present 
its findings to Congress immedi- 
ately, and so we are proceeding on 
schedule despite our chairman’s 
absence. 

"Our purpose is to draw forth 
information on the subject of re- 
animatioh. First I think it is well 
to question the director of the 
laboratory which developed the 
technique, Mr. Martin Ray- 
mond.” 

Raymond rose, a trifle awk- 
wardly, and as he did so Senator 
Vorys requested permission to 
question him. Permission was 
granted. 

Vorys said, in his thin, pene- 
trating voice, "Dr. Raymond, you 
recognize me, do you not, as a 
member of the group of United 
States Senators who visited your 
laboratories recently?” 



”1 recognize you. You were 
there.” 

"In our presence you applied 
your animation technique to a 
twelve-year-old boy. Am I cor- 
rect?” 

"You are.” 

"The boy was dead?” 

"He had drowned the day be- 
fore.” 

And where is this boy now?” 
’Raymond said, "Recuperating 
from the after-effects of his ex- 
perience. He’s in good health, but 
still pretty weak.” 

"Ah. Would it be possible for 
you to bring this boy to a session 
of this Committee?” 

"I don’t believe so, Senator. 
The boy’s not ready for any trav- 
elling yet. And it would violate 
our policy to present him to the 
video audience. We try to keep 
the identity of our patients secret.” 
"Why do you do that?” 

"To protect them. Reanimation 
is still in its early stages. The so- 
cial implications are still unclear.” 
"Ah. Would you object if the 
members of this Committee paid 
the boy a visit, then, to ascertain 
the current state of his health?” 
"That could be arranged,” Ray- 
mond said. 

There was a moment of silence. 
Vorys stared keenly at Raymond 
and said, "Would you trace 
briefly for us the history of your 
laboratory, the nature of your 
process, and the results you have 
obtained so far.” 
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Speaking easily and freely 
now, Raymond told of the orig- 
inal Beller bequest, the gathering- 
together of the laboratory staff, 
the early failures. He outlined a 
rough sketch of the technique as 
it was now practiced. "To date 
we’ve had about seventy success- 
ful reanimations, ” he finished. 

"And how many failures have 
there been?’’ 

"About ten out of the seventy. 
Previous to our first successful 
reanimation we had thirty con- 
secutive failures." 

"I see. And what is the nature 
of these failures?" 

Raymond began to fidget. "Ah 
• — well, we don’t succeed in re- 
storing life.” 

"The body remains inani- 
mate?” 

"Yes. Most of the time, that is. 
I mean — ” 

It was too late. Vorys pounced 
on the slip gleefully and said, 
"Most of the time, Dr. Raymond? 
I don’t quite understand. Does 
that mean that some of your fail- 
ures result in actual reanimation, 
or partial reanimation? Will you 
make yourself clear?” 

Panicky, Raymond glanced at 
Harker, who shrugged and nod- 
ded resignedly. It had to come out 
eventually, Harker thought. 

The squirming Raymond was a 
pitiful sight under the merciless 
lights. He said in a hopeless 
voice, "I guess I ought to be more 
specific.” 



"That would help, Dr. Ray- 
mond.” 

"Well, Raymond said, 
"Counting the boy we reanimated 
when you were at the labs, Sen- 
ator, we’ve had 72 reanimations 
since the first success. No, 73 . In 
62 of those cases, we’ve had 
c-complete success. In four others, 
it was impossible for us to restore 
life at all. And in the remaining 
seven” — now it comes out, Hark- 
er thought — "we achieved reani- 
mation with partial success.” 

"In what way partial?” Vorys 
pressed. 

Raymond had run out of eva- 
sions. He said, "We restored the 
body to functional activity. We 
were unable to achieve a similar 
restoration of the mind, in those 
seven cases.” 

CHARTER XVII 

T he newspapers had a field 
day with Raymond’s unwill- 
ing revelation. Even the tradi- 
tionally sedate Times devoted six 
of its eight columns to a banner 
headline about it, and a story 
which began, 

Public faith in the Beller re- 
animation process was seriously 
shaken today by the surprising 
revelation that reanimation some- 
times produces a mentally defi- 
cient individual. 

Dr. Martin Raymond, head of 
the Beller research organization, 
made the statement in New York 
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at the opening session of Senate 
reanhnation hearings. He de- 
clared that seven out of seventy- 
three experimental reanimations 
had produced ''mindless beings.” 
In four other instances, neither 
body nor mind teas successfully 
recalled to life. 

In the other papers, it was even 
worse. The Star-Post, which had 
been growing more sympathetic 
each day, demanded atop its edi- 
torial column, Why Have They 
Been Hiding This? The Hearst 
papers, which had never been 
sympathetic to the cause of reani- 
mation, grew' almost apoplectic 
now; their key slogan was the 
label, "The Zombie-Makers, 
which they used in reference to 



the Beller researchers not only in 
the editorial (a vitriolic one) but 
even in several of the news col- 
umns. 

At the Litchfield headquarters, 
the flood of abusive mail threat- 
ened to overpower the local post- 
master. It w'as impossible to read 
it all, and after Harker picked up 
a scrawled letter that threatened 
assassination for him and his en- 
tire family unless reanimation -ex- 
periments ceased, he decided to 
read none of it at all. They stored 
it in one of the supply-buildings 
in back, and Harker gave orders 
that any overflow' was to be de- 
stroyed unread. 

On the second day of hearing, 
a few new faces wx-re in the audi- 
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torium. They were faces Harker 
did not enjoy seeing. They be- 
longed to Cal Mitchison and Da- 
vid Klaus, and with them was 
their lawyer, Gerhardt. 

With Senator Thurman still 
not found, Brewster presided at 
the second session — a heavy-set, 
slow-moving man with the pon- 
derously tenacious mind that went 
with those physical characteristics. 
With the opening formalities out 
of the way, Brewster said, "We 
would like to hear from Dr. Da- 
vid Klaus, formerly of the Beller 
Research Laboratories.” 

Harker was on his feet imme- 
diately. "Senator Brewster, I’d 
like to enter an objection. This 
man is the principal in a lawsuit 
pending against our laboratory. 
Anything he says in his favor this 
morning may be prejudicial to us 
in the lawsuit.” 

Brewster shook his head slow- 
ly. "This* is not a court of law, 
Mr. Harker. We are interested in 
hearing Dr. Klaus' statements. 
You will have ample time to re- 
fute them later, if you wish.” 
Harker subsided. Brewster 
looked at Klaus, who stood with 
his hands knotted nervously to- 
gether, a thin, slab-jawed scrawny 
bright - young - scientific - prodigy 
type. "Dr. Klaus, you were for- 
merly employed by the Beller Lab- 
oratories, were you not? Would 
you mind telling us why your em- 
ployment there was terminated?” 
Stammering as usual, Klaus 



said, "I was discharged by order 
of James Harker shortly after he 
came to work there. It was a pure- 
ly malicious act.” 

Harker fumed, but Brewster 
waved imperiously at him to keep 
him quiet. The Senator said, 
"Please keep personal differences 
out of this, Dr. Klaus. How long 
were you employed at the labora- 
tories?” 

"Three years. I was in charge 
of enzyme research.” 

"I see. And you were aware 
that the reanimation experiments 
were occasionally producing — ah 
— idiots?” 

"Yes, sir. We all were aware of 
that. 

"Were attempts being made to 
safeguard against this unfortu- 
nate result, Dr. Klaus?” 

Klaus nodded. "My depart- 
ment was working on a chemical 
method of insuring full recovery 
of mental powers. I don’t know 
what’s been done since my dis- 
missal.” 

"He’s lying!” Raymond shout- 
ed. "His group never had any- 
thing to do with — ” 

"Please, Mr. Raymond, Brew- 
ster said fiercely. "Your outburst 
is uncalled-for.” 

To Klaus he said, "Do you feel 
that this hazard of the reanima- 
tion process can be overcome in 
the course of further research?” 
"Definitely. But the present 
management of the laboratories 
is heading in the wrong direction. 
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They’ve rejected my ideas — 
which were close to being per- 
fected — and instead chose to sup- 
press the whole affair.” 

Harker felt his pulse mounting. 
Klaus seemed icily calm up there, 
speaking now with cold precision 
— most unusual for him. He 
sounded as if he had rehearsed 
this speech all morning. 

Brewster said, "It would seem 
to me that the directors of the 
Beller Laboratories were guilty of 
an act of bad faith. Wouldn’t you 
agree, Dr. Klaus? 

"Definitely, sir.” 

"Thank you. We would like to 
hear from Mr. James Harker, 
now. 

Moistening his lips, Harker 
rose and took his place in the 
spotlight. Brewster gave place to 
Dixon, for which Harker was 
thankful; the American-Conser- 
vative Senators had a way of con- 
ducting hearings as if they were 
representatives of the Spanish 
Inquisition. 

Dixon said, "Would you tell 
us how you became affiliated with 
the Beller outfit, Mr. Harker?” 

"I was approached by Dr. Lu- 
rie of Beller, Harker said. “I 
had retired to private law practice 
after conclusion of my term as 
Governor of New York State. Dr. 
Lurie requested me to handle the 
legal aspects of reanimation.” 
"Ah. How long have you been 
connected with Beller, then?” 

"Dr. Lurie first approached me 



on May 8. Roughly three weeks 
ago, Senator Dixon.” 

"And you have acted as spokes- 
man for the laboratory since May 
8 ?” 

"No sir. My first public state- 
ment for Beller appeared on May 
20. It was occasioned by the pre- 
mature and unauthorized release 
of information to the public by 
Dr. Klaus and our then public- 
relations agent, Mr. Mitchison. 
This was the act of insubordina- 
tion for which they were dis- 
missed from the laboratory.” 
"You infer that the first public 
announcement of the Beller re- 
animation experiments was made 
without your consent or knowl- 
edge?” 

"That’s right, sir.” 

"Why did you intend to main- 
tain continued secrecy?” 

"The process was not quite per- 
fect, sir. A few more weeks of 
work and we could have elimin- 
ated the possibility of mental loss. 
It was my plan not to bring the 
matter to the public notice until 
then — but Dr. Klaus took it upon 
himself to inform the world with- 
out my knowledge. 

Harker glanced at Brewster 
and Vorys. They were frowning; 
perhaps he had gotten through to 
them. He wondered if his words 
would counteract the tide of unfa- 
vorable reactions already swelling. 

Dixon said, "Could you tell us 
how close you are to actual elim- 
ination of the hazard of insanity?” 
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"Sorry, I can’t. That would be 
Dr. Raymond's province. But I 
will say that research at our labo- 
ratory lias virtually ceased during 
this period of uncertainty. 

There was a whispered confer- 
ence at ' the dais, and abruptly 
Vorys replaced Dixon as inter- 
rogator. 

"Mr. Harkcr, does the name 
Wayne Janson mean anything to 
you?" 

Brewster and Vorys had evi- 
dently primed themselves well for 
the attack. Marker said, "Yes, 
Senator Vorys. Janson was an in- 
dustrialist who committed suicide 
last week. ” 

“It means nothing else to you?” 

"No.” 

"No one of that name under- 
went reanimation at the Beller 
Laboratories?” 

"No, sir.” 

Vorys paused momentarily. 
"The late M r. Janson was sup- 
posed to have undergone reanima- 
tion several months before your 
employment at Beller. Is it pos- 
sible that he did experience treat- 
ment there, and that you don’t 
know about it?” 

"I’ve examined the list of pa- 
tients at Beller since the begin- 
ning of experiments there. No 
one named Janson is on the list.” 

"Perhaps he entered under an- 
other name.” 

"We have photographs of all 
patients, Senator. None of them 
corresponded to the photo of Mr. 



Janson published in the news- 
papers.” 

"In other words, you deny that 
he was ever a patient of the labo- 
ratories?” 

"Exactly.” 

"But a close friend of the late 
Mr. Janson claims that he did se- 
cretly enter the Beller laboratories 
of his own free will shortly be- 
fore his death of natural causes, 
was reanimated, and suffered such 
mental disturbance afterward that 
he took his own life. 

Harkcr said quietly, "It’s obvi- 
ous that one party is lying, isn’t 
it? Our records indicate that no 
such person ever entered the labs 
for treatment. The burden of 
proof, I believe, rests with the 
other party. 

"We have only your word for 
this, Vorys went on obstinately. 
"And you are not even under 
oath. Will you make these records 
of yours available for public in- 
spection?” 

"It would be against our pol- 
icy-” 

”We could subpoena the rec- 
ords, Vorys warned. 

Marker shrugged. "That’s with- 
in your rights, of course, I admit. 
But exposure of the names of our 
patients would probably have ad- 
verse effects on them, pathologi- 
cally and otherwise." 

"That sounds very good, Mr. 
Harkcr. But it could also be an 
excuse for hiding something. 

Resisting the impulse to lose 
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his temper — for .Vorys was obvi- 
ously deliberately baiting him — 
Harkcr said, "I believe it would 
be possible to grant you and your 
three colleagues access to our rec- 
ords, to prove the fraudulent na- 
ture of the Janson matter. But 
public exposure of the names 
would not be necessary, would it?” 
"Quite possibly not. Thank 
you, Mr. Harker. We will recess 
for one hour now.” 

As soon as Harkcr had left the 
stand, Mart Raymond approached 
him and said, "Things are get- 
ting rough, eh?” 

Harker nodded. "Vorys and 
Brewster arc out for our scalps. 
The American-Conservatives must 
be preparing to come down hard.” 
"I’m sorry about letting that 
statistic slip yesterday, Jim — 
"Forget it. It had to come out 
sooner or later, and maybe if we 
had announced it at the start we 
wouldn’t be having so much trou- 
ble now. Well, it couldn't be 
helped. Let’s go get some lunch. 

As they rode downward in the 
gravshaft toward the hotel dining 
room, Harker said, "Exactly how 
close are you to getting the bugs 
out of the process?” 

Raymond looked vague. "A 
week, a month, maybe a year. We 
know what causes the mental 
breakdown — most of the time. 
It's a matter of hormone impurity, 
generally. Of course, in some 
cases the brain suffers severe dam- 
age in the process of dying, and 



we’ll never be able to lick that 
any more than we can revive a 
man who’s been blown apart by 
dynamite. But I’m pretty sure we 
can lick the defects in our own 
system soon.” 

"And what probability of suc- 
cess would you predict after that?” 

Raymond shrugged and said, 
"Who knows? Nine out of ten 
successes? Ninety-seven out of a 
hundred? Until w ; c have ten or 
twenty thousand case histories be- 
hind us, our statistics don’t mean 
a hoot.” 

Harker nodded thoughtfully. 
The meal was a quiet one; neither 
man said much. Harker was going 
back over the morning’s session, 
trying to pick out the phrases the 
press would leap on. 

He hoped he had discredited 
the Mitchison-Klaus combine and 
Bryant by his refutation. Surely 
the public would sec that Mitchi- 
son and Klaus were vengeful 
power-seekers and nothing more, 
and that the whole Janson affair 
was nothing but a malicious hoax. 

But he overestimated the pub- 
lic’s ability to distinguish truth 
from slung mud, it seemed. The 
early afternoon papers were al- 
ready on sale by the time the hear- 
ing resumed for the afternoon. 

The headline on the Star-Post 
was, Klaus Says Harker Fired 
Him; Charges Beller ’Bad 
Faith’ 

The story, slanted heavily in 
Klaus’ direction, implied that the 
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enzyme man had been on the 
verge of a brilliant discovery 
when Harker maliciously sacked 
him. As for the Janson case, it 
referred to Harker’s "uncomforta- 
ble evasions.” 

The tide was turning. The pub- 
lic fancy had seized on the one 
fact, grotesque and horrifying 
enough, that in a few cases reani- 
mation resulted in dreadful mind- 
lessness. On that slim base, a mas- 
sive movement aimed at the total 
suppression of reanimation was 
beginning to take form and grow 
in strength. 

Harker had seen the phenome- 
non before, and had been helpless 
before it. The great insane raging 
tide of public opinion had sprung 
up from what had been a smooth- 
ly-flowing stream, and once its 
mighty power had been chan- 
nelled toward a definite end, there 
was no standing against it. 

He had’the uncomfortable feel- 
ing that only a miracle could save 
things, now. And miracles were 
not easy to come by, in this sec- 
ular age. 

CHAPTER XVIII 

I 

A S the hearing ground along 
into its third day, and its 
fourth, and then its fifth and 
sixth, tilings grew even worse. 
The "zombie” phrase became a 
favorite, not only of the press and 
the public, but even of Brewster 
and Vorys. The fact that seven of 



seventy-three reanimation subjects 
had been revived sans intellect 
had become the main issue. In his 
rare moments of relaxation, 
Harker wondered how the world 
would react if it were ever learned 
that one of those seven had been 
none other than the missing Sen- 
ator Thurman. 

Very much as Harker had ex- 
pected, the American-Conserva- 
tive Party intensified its previous 
belief in "caution” into what 
amounted to condemnation of 
the whole process. Maxwell of 
Vermont, the Senate Minority 
Leader, delivered an off-the-cuff 
but probably carefully rehearsed 
speech at a Chicago gathering of 
American-Conservative commit- 
teemen, in which he referred to 
reanimation as "That mess engi- 
neered by a one-time lame duck 
of a National-Liberal, that unholy 
conspiracy against human dig- 
nity.” 

Later the same day, the chair- 
man of the Nat-Lib national com- 
mittee was quick to announce that 
James Harker had voluntarily sev- 
ered his party connections in Jan- 
uary, was now a private citizen, 
and in no way represented the 
membership of the National-Lib- 
eral Party. It was a neat disavowal 
that took the Nat-Libs off the 
hook in case the reaction against 
rcanimation grew stronger, but 
left them an avenue of entry just 
in case public opinion should 
swing back in favor of Harker. 
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Work at the lab had come prac- 
tically to a standstill. ''If we only 
had a few more weeks,” Ray- 
mond mourned, "we might be 
able to lick the remaining defects 
and get public approval. But they 
won t leave us alone to work.” 

A delegation of FBI men and 
the four investigating senators vis- 
ited the laboratory a week after 
the hearings had begun, and Ray- 
mond and Harker reluctantly 
showed them the data on the re- 
vivifications so far — excluding 
that of Senator Thurman, which 
had not been recorded in any way 
whatever. 

They checked through the pho- 
tos, compared them with those of 
Wayne Janson, and left. That 
night the FBI issued an official 
statement which read, in part, 
' Examination of the Belter Labo- 
ratories records does not indicate 
that the late Air. Janson ever re- 
ceived treatment there. Since 
there is nothing in Janson’ s own 
private papers that leads ns to be- 
lieve he as much as knew of the 
existence of the Belter organiza- 
tion prior to its public announce- 
ment, we must conclude that no 
reanimation did take place.” 

This left Jonathan Bryant in an 
ambiguous position, since he con- 
tinued to maintain that Janson 
had undergone reanimation, and 
had suffered a severe change in 
personality as a result, leading to 
his suicide. 

"This ought to settle Jonathan 



for good, Harker crowed when 
the text of the FBI exoneration 
reached him. After all, it had to 
be obvious to everyone that Bry- 
ant had perpetrated a hoax de- 
signed solely to discredit reanima- 
tion and arouse popular fears 
against it. 

But again Harker was wrong. 
The day after publication of the 
FBI statement, Jonathan Bryant 
was subpoenaed to appear before 
the investigating committee. The 
questioner was Senator Vorys. 
The interchange between Bryant 
and Vorys was widely reported in 
the late editions that day: 

Senator Vorys: You knew 
the late Wayne Janson ivell? 

Bryant: I was his closest 
friend. 

Vorys: When did he first 
mention reanimation to you? 

Bryant: About January. He 
said his doctor had told him about 
the experiments going on in 
Litchfield. 

Vorys: What is the name of 
this doctor? 

Bryant: I’m sorry, / don’t 
know, Senator Vorys. 

Vorys: Very well. Go ahead. 

Bryant: Well, Wayne suf- 
fered a stroke in February and he 
told me that he was going to 
Litchfield, that he felt close to 
death and teas volunteering for 
reanimation. 

Vorys (Interrupting) The 
FBI did check and found that 
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Janson had been away from home 
during February and March. 

Bryant: Yes, sir. Well, Jan- 
son came home late in March and 
told me of his experiences. He 
seemed moody, depressed, very 
different from usual. I tried with- 
out success to cheer him up. Then 
one night several weeks ago he 
phoned me and said he was going 
to end it all, to jump off the 
George Washington Bridge. In 
his conversation he attributed his 
desire for death to a morbid 
change that had come over bis 
mind as a result of the Beller 
treatment. 

Vorys: You're aware, are you 
not, of the FBI statement which 
says that to the best of their 
knowledge Janson never had any 
contact with the Beller people? 

Bryant: Of course. The key 
phrase there is "to the best of 
their knowledge.” I have no 
doubt that 'the Beller people have 
suppressed this case as they’ve 
suppressed so many other things 
since James Marker started run- 
ning them. 

The ten-minute colloquy be- 
tween Vorys and Bryant, widely 
quoted and republished every- 
where, served not only to dis- 
credit the FBI statement utterly, 
but to convince the public that 
Harker had indeed suppressed the 
records of the Janson reanimation. 

A magnificent scientific discov- 
ery discredited because of a ten 



percent imperfection. An FBI in- 
vestigation thrown into the rub- 
bish-heap because of one man’s 
bitter determination to crush an 
old enemy. 

Harker studied the newspapers 
each day with increasing bitter- 
ness. The original importance of 
the Beller process seemed to be 
getting lost under the welter of 
side-issues, the jackal-like snap- 
ping of Klaus-Mitchison and Bry- 
ant, the political fencing of the 
two great parties, the hysteria of 
the people when faced with some- 
thing new and beyond easy ac- 
ceptance. 

Only one issue had not been 
raised yet — luckily, for it was the 
deadliest of all, having a basis 
of truth. No one had accused the 
Beller people of murdering Sen- 
ator Thurman. 

It was a logical accusation, 
against the background of insane 
charges already raised. After all, 
Thurman had been the most vig- 
orous and most important of the 
enemies of reanimation, and he 
had disappeared on the eve of the 
hearings themselves! It seemed 
obvious to Harker that someone 
would think of implying that the 
Beller group had done away with 
their tough, intractable enemy. 

But no one raised the cry, per- 
haps because it was too obvious. 
A thousandth time, Harker was 
grateful for that momentary im- 
pulse of steely purposefulness that 
had led him to condemn Barchet 
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to continuing death. Of the six 
people who had known the fate 
of Senator Thurman, only Bar- 
chet was likely to crack and re- 
veal the truth — and Barchet was 
out of the picture now. 

Tm; eighth day of the hear- 
ing came and went; Vorys grilled 
poor Lurie mercilessly on minor 
scientific details, while Brewster 
got Vogel to explain some of the 
surgical fine points of the reani- 
mation technique. 

"You have to admire those two 
boys, Harkcr said after that ses- 
sion. "They've really brushed up 
on the pertinent subjects. 

"I haven't had a quizzing like 
that since 1 left medical school, 
Vogel said, nervously tugging at 
the dark strands of his beard. 

"And for what?" Raymond 
wanted to know. "Just to use up 
the taxpayers' money. They've 
found out all they want to know 
about us. 

Harker nodded gloomily You 
only had to pick up any newspa- 
per, listen to any reasonably right- 
wing news commentator, attend 
any church, even walk in the 
street and talk to people at ran- 
dom. 

The response was the same. 
Bear. 

Fear of reanimation, fear of 
that one-chance-out-of-six that the 
result would be a so-called zom- 
bie. Desperately Harker tried to 
counteract the swelling tide of 



fear. He scraped up money for a 
full-page ad in the Times, head- 
ed, Throw Out thi; Baby 
With thi; Bathwati;r? 

His line of argument was that 
the rcanimation process should 
not be condemned for its failures, 
but praised for its successes. It 
was in the early stages, the ex- 
perimental years. What if avia- 
tion had been suppressed because 
of the early crashes? Research had 
to go on. 

The response to the advertise- 
ment was a lessening of hysteria 
in responsible places; the Times 
itself echoed his feelings in its 
own editorial the next day. But 
he sensed he was not reaching the 
people. And the people feared re- 
animation. There was no doubt of 
that, now. 

The hearing rolled along into 
early June, and then one day 
Dixon announced that this was 
the last week; the committee 
would enter private deliberations 
preparatory to delivering its find- 
ings to the Senate as a whole. 

Harker approached Senator 
Dixon privately and said, . 'Tell 
me. Senator — how arc our 
chances?” 

The Wyoming liberal frowned 
quizzically "Hard to say The 
Committee's deadlocked two-and- 
two, you see. We may fight ;ill 
summer about it. 

"Vorys and Brewster are dead 
against it?" 

"Absolutely. They heed the 
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voice of the people, you see. Ev- 
ery minority party has to. It’s the 
way they become a majority 
again.” 

Harker said doubtfully, "How’s 
the feeling in high Nat-Lib cir- 



cles?” 



Dixon shrugged. "Right now, 
the feeling runs toward taking 
the Beller labs over and continu- 
ing reanimation research under 
federal supervision — with you 
and Raymond still in charge, of 
course.” 

"Fine!” 



"Not so fast, Dixon warned. 
"We’ve got a Congressional ma- 
jority, but that doesn’t mean a 
thing. The way the people are 
murmuring, it looks pretty bad 
for getting that measure through. ” 
"You mean you may have to 
switch your stand?” 

Dixon nodded. "Jim, you 
know all about political expedi- 
ency. Vou tried to knock down 
the stone wall when you were 
Governor, and got nowhere. If 
the people say, 'Junk reanima- 
tion,’ then we’ll have to junk it.” 
Hotly Harker said, "Junk it? 
The way I was junked as Gov- 
ernor?” 

Dixon smiled. "I’m afraid so. 
It’s this business of the seven 
idiots, Jim. That scares people 
more than you can imagine.” 

"But we can lick that problem 
— eventually!” 

"Maybe you can. But the voters 
don’t believe that. All they see is 



the short-range possibility. And 
they’re more afraid of having a 
loved one turn into a zombie 
than they are of death. After all, 
you can’t very well kill your wife 
or son or father if you've had him 
reanimated and he turns out to 
be an idiot. You have to go on 
supporting him. It’s pretty fright- 
ening. 

Doggedly Harker said, "I 
think we can get over that par- 
ticular hump.” 

"Then reanimation’s in. Jim, 
I’m not so foolish as to think that 
we can ever go back to where we 
were two months ago. The Beller 
process exists; it can t be de- 
stroyed. But it can be batted 
around in committee and side- 
channelled and circumvented un- 
til the time is ripe for popular ac- 
ceptance. And the Party may have 
to do that to you, though I hope 
it doesn’t happen. 

"Do you think it will, though?” 

Again the sad smile. "Read the 
newspapers, man. Read your 
mail!” 



Harker read his mail. 

He ploughed through hun- 
dreds of vicious, sweat-provoking 
letters. He sorted them out: fa- 
vorable on one side, unfavorable 
on the other. The unjcn'oxible 
pile grew so high it toppled over, 
and he started a new one; the pile 
of encouraging letters was no 
more than three inches thick. 

They were letters of raw hate, 
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most of them. The kind of thing 
that went, My beloved mother /- 
father /sister/ brother/ son/ daugh- 
ter /aunt /uncle / grandmother / - 
grandfather died last week, and 1 
want to tell you she/he had a de- 
cent Christian burial and went to 
his/her eternal repose. Naturally 
T feel sorrow at my loss, but I’d 
rather be dead myself than let a 
loved one of mine get into your 
hands. Sure, maybe you'll bring 
him/her back to life — but who 
wants to see the hollow mindless 
shell of someone you once loved? 
Kot me. brother. Not me. 

It was an enlarging experience 
to read those letters. Even when 
he had held public office, Harker 
had never received so many, nor 
such loaded ones. 

It was astonishing. They gloat- 
ed in the triumph of death, they 
thanked God they had not al- 
lowed their beloved ones to be re- 
animated, they extended curses 
for Harker and his whole family. 
He was the target of their hate, 
the symbol for reanimation. 

At first he was irritated, then 
angered; anger passed, and turned 
into compassion. Perhaps some of 
these same people had written 
to him a month ago, pleading to 
have a loved one restored to 
them by the new' miracle of sci- 
ence. Now, confused by the haze 
of conflicting tales, of lies and 
partial truths, their earlier will- 
ingness turned to repulsion. 

Harker wearily baled the let- 



ters up again, and left Litchfield 
to spend some time with his puz- 
zled, unhappy family. They were 
accustomed to seeing their father’s 
name in the headlines; it was old 
stuff to them. But this public ha- 
tred -was new to them, and diffi- 
cult for them to understand. 

It was not too late, Harker 
thought. The forces of confusion 
could be put to rout; the domin- 
ion of death could at last have 
boundaries staked out. 

But the public faith had to be 
regained. Some spectacular dem- 
onstration, some act of faith that 
would capture their imagination 
and end the dominating sway of 
ignorance. 

But what? How? 

Harker had no answer. 

CHAPTER XIX 

A t Litchfield again, the next 
day, Harker was reading 
through a lab report, compre- 
hending not very much of it, 
when a diffident knock sounded 
outside his door. 

Probably Lurie with the pa- 
pers, he thought. "Come in!” 

A slim figure in ecclesiastical 
robes entered. Harker blinked 
and said, "I didn’t expect to see 
you here, Father Carteret. 

"Nor I. But I thought I would 
make the trip. 

"Sit down, Harker urged. 
"What’s on your mind?” 

"Jim, I asked you to come to 
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me if you ever had any troubles. 
You have them now. I thought 
I’d stop over and find out if I 
could be of any help.” 

Harker felt faintly irritated. He 
liked the priest, but lie felt no de- 
sire for unasked advice. "Father, 
if you’ve come Jo tell me I ought 
to quit this outfit while I still 
have my soul, forget it. 

"The time for telling you that 
is past. 

Harker stared at the priest cool- 
ly. "Then why are you here?" 

"To help you. I have a sugges- 
tion for you — a rather strange 
one. But first' let me tell you that 
the Church is reconsidering its 
stand. 

"What?" 

Carteret smiled gently. "The 
Church moves slowly; don’t an- 
ticipate anything for the next sev- 
eral years. But I have it on good 
understanding that as soon as 
your technique is perfect — that is, 
as soon as you can restore body 
and mind every time — the Church 
will no longer withold its ap- 
proval from reanimation. 

Harker chuckled. "I’d say that 
bet was pretty well coppered. The 
if there is a pretty big one. 

"I know But a' necessary one. 
I'm praying for your success, Jim. 

"You? But you warned me 
away from this thing!" 

Carteret nodded. "You took 
the step anyway. And perhaps I 
made an original error in judg- 
ment. 



"Well, that’s neither here nor 
there. Reanimation is going to be 
squashed by Congress anyway.” 

"What do you mean?” 

"Simply that the defect in the 
process has aroused such public 
horror that Congress is afraid to 
legislate in our favor. 

"And you don’t expect to over- 
come that defect?" 

"Not immediately. Another six 
months, may be-. --but by that time 
it’ll be too late. 

Carteret steepled his long thin 
fingers reflectively "You tell me, 
then, that your real problem is a 
failure of public relations. If you 
could sell your product to the 
people. Congress would follow 
along. 

"In a word, that’s it. 

"I thought so. 

"You said you had a suggestion 
to make, Harker reminded the 
priest. 

"I did. It’s an idea for captur- 
ing the stream of public opinion. 
I’m anxious to see your project 
succeed, Jim. It may sound 
strange, coming from my lips, but 
that’s the truth. I suffered to 
reach this opinion. 

And what’s your idea? 

An odd smile appeared on Car- 
teret’s thin face. "It’s one that 
bears the test of time, Jim. Our 
Savior went meekly to the Cross, 
and on the third day He arose. It 
evas an act that has captured the 
imaginations and hearts of men 
for two thousand years. 
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Harker frowned. "I don’t quite 
see — ” 

He stopped. Abruptly the deep- 
er meaning of the priest’s words 
was borne in on him, and he 
stared at Carteret aghast, wonder- 
ing. 

"Would you do something like 
that?” he asked. 

"If I had faith in my cause,” 
Carteret said. "Do you have faith 
in yours?” 

Hesitantly Harker said, "I — 
think so.” 

"Therein lies the answer, Jim. 
Think about it a while. Don’t 
rush yourself. I’ll leave you now, 
and let you get used to the idea. ” 

Alone, Harker stared through 
the office window at the dark, 
rain-streaked sky outside. Sum- 
mer lightning crackled suddenly 
across the darkness; moments 
later thunder came rolling down 
from the hills. 

A cold sweat came over him as 
he revolved Carteret’s words in 
his mind: Our Savior ufient meek- 
ly to the Cross, and on the third 
day He arose. 

Do I dare, he wondered? 

It was, he knew without doubt, 
tlid: act that would settle the fate 
of reanimation for good. With 
success would come triumph; fail- 
ure for him unquestionably meant 
the downfall of the project. 

Shall I risk it? 

Do l dare? 

He thought back over a life 



that had lasted forty-three years, 
a comfortable life, most of it 
spent in easy circumstances as he 
rose through law school to politi- 
cal prominence, then down the 
other side of the curve into a 
short-lived obscurity. He had nev- 
er known real danger in his life. 
There had been enemies, of 
course — political ones, who had 
worked his downfall. But that was 
a gentle kind of strife, a chess- 
game more than a pitched war. 
This was different. 

This was life or death, on the 
line — and for what? For a cause. 
He had never known a cause he 
might be willing to risk death for. 
Now- that the risk presented itself, 
he wondered if he had the cour- 
age to submit to it. 

Harker sat quietly for perhaps 
half an hour, thinking. Then he 
reached for the phone and dialed 
his home number. Lois answered. 
In a calm, level voice, he told her 
exactly what he was going to do. 

She was silent for a moment; 
then she said simply, "Jim, why 
do you have to do this thing?” 
How can I explain? he won- 
dered. How can 1 show her that 
a moment can come when you 
stand betiveen life and death, and 
the choice is entirely yours? 

He said, "I think it’s the only 
way, Lois. It’ll prove to the world 
that reanimation can be trusted.” 
"But the awful risk, Jim — ” 
One chance out of six for idi- 
ocy, he thought bleakly. "I 
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wouldn’t do it if I thought it was 
risky, Lois. The whole point is 
that it isn’t risky. You think I 
want to be a goddam martyr?” 
"Sometimes I think you do, 
Jim,” she said very quietly. 

He chuckled harshly. "Well, 
maybe. But I know what I’m do- 
ing. It’ll hammer home reanima- 
tion the way no amount of talk- 
ing ever could.” 

After a long pause she said, 
"When — when would you do this 
thing?” 

"I don’t know. I’d have to dis- 
cuss it with the others here first. 
And we’d need to arrange for 
proper publicity. Unless the whole 
world finds out- about it, there’s 
no sense in doing it.” 

Forty-three years of life con- 
verging toward one moment of 
decision in a bare little room on 
a rain-sodked New Jersey hill, 
Harker thought. And this is prob- 
ably the weirdest motive for sui- 
cide in the history of the human 
specjes. 

Lois said, "Do you have that 
much faith in those men?” 

"Yes. How can we expect the 
people to trust us, if we don’t 
trust ourselves?” 

"All right, she said. Her voice 
held undertones of quiet resigna- 
tion. "I guess I ought to fight and 
cry and tell you not to do it, but 
I know you too well, Jim. Go 
ahead, if you think you have to 
do this thing. I — I guess you 
might as well have my permis- 



sion, because I know you’ll go 
ahead and do it anyway.” 

There was the hint of a crack 
in her voice. Harker smiled pale- 
ly, thankful that the roughly-fur- 
nished office he had here did not 
have a visual pickup on the 
phone. He did not want her to 
see his face now, for he knew his 
face was that of a frightened man. 

"Everything’s going to be 
okay,” he told her, and broke the 
contact. 

It was still raining. He pulled 
a ‘waterproof from the closet, 
slung it over his shoulders, and 
dashed across the clearing to Mart 
Raymond’s office. The sky was 
dark, gray, bleak. 

Raymond was working on rec- 
ords when Harker entered — pro- 
ceeding mechanically, with the air 
of a man marking time. They 
were all marking time, waiting 
for the Congressional decision. 

Harker said, "Mart, tell me 
something.” 

"Go ahead. 

"How close are you to ironing 
out the business of loss of mind?” 
Raymond shrugged. "I told 
you. A month’s more work, may- 
be. A little less, if we’re lucky.” 
Nodding, Harker said quietly, 
"Look here; Mart: I’m going to 
pull a Mitchison.” 

"Huh?” 

"I mean, I’m going to jump 
the gun and announce that you’ve 
already straightened things up, 
and that from now on reanima- 
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tion will work every time, pro- 
vided no vital organs are dam- 
aged and that decay hasn’t be- 
gun-” 

"What’s the point of doing 
that? It isn’t so.” 

"It will be so, sooner or later. 
Sooner, I hope. But I have an idea 
for a sort of publicity stunt, a 
grandstand play that should clinch 
the idea of reanimation’s safety. 
Or else finish us altogether.” 
Harker walked to the window 
and stared out. Raymond said, 
"Jim, what the dickens are you 
talking about?” 

Harker turned sharply. "Very 
simple. We’re going to give a 
public demonstration of reanima- 
tion, sometime in the next couple 
of days. In order to prove the ab- 
solute safety of the process. I’m 
going to allow you to kill me 
under laboratory conditions and 
bring me back to life.” 

"Are you crazy?” 

"Desperate. It’s not quite the 
same thing.” 

"But suppose it doesn’t work? 
What if — you remember how 
Thurman looked?” 

"I do. I’ll take my chances. If 
it doesn’t work, then we’re not 
much worse off than we are now.” 
Harker turned again and stared 
out the window. 

The rain had stopped; the sun 
was out. A rainbow arched proud- 
ly across the low hills, a many- 
colored ribbon stretching out to 
the horizon. 



Harker drafted two press re- 
leases during the afternoon, and 
by nightfall they had reached 
print in the newspapers. Both 
caused sensations. 

At seven that evening he tuned 
in the video at one of the labora- 
tory dorm lounges, and heard a 
news commentator say, "Exciting 
news from the Seller Research 
Laboratories of New Jersey today. 
The last technical flan 1 in the re- 
animation process has been licked, 
according to lab director Martin 
Raymond. The Beller Lab state- 
ment declared that from now on 
reanimation will be virtually fool- 
proof, with no risk of possible in- 
sanity as before. 

"As if to drive home the im- 
portance of this neiv develop- 
ment, a simultaneous statement 
comes from fames Harker, who of 
course is closely affiliated with the 
reanimation researchers. Harker 
let it be blown this afternoon 
that he is suffering from a rare 
heart ailment, one which has been 
hitherto impossible to correct be- 
cause the necessary surgery can- 
not be performed on a living man. 

"Harker declared that he is so 
confident of the Beller technique’s 
results that he will submit to the 
operation, necessitating tempo- 
rary 'death,’ and then will be 
reanimated at the conclusion of 
the operation." 

Harker listened soberly to this 
largely fictitious news broadcast. 
He had no heart ailment; the last 
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technical flaw had not been elim- 
inated. 

But never mind, he thought. 
The essential fact was the last — 
the reanimation. The rest was 
camouflage. 

Five chances out of six. He felt 
oddly calm about his decision. At 
last he found a cause in which he 
had faith, and he did not expect 
to be let down. 

CHAPTER XX 

TPhere SEEMED to be a sheath 
of fog wrapped around him, 
or perhaps it was a section of 
cloud. White, soft, \yithout sub- 
stance, it buoyed him up. He did 
not open his eyes. He did not 
need to; the images he saw against 
the inner surfaces of his eyelids 
far eclipsed any the mundane 
world might hold. 

Harkei^saw glow'ing masses of 
color, a sky of red bordered with 
turquoise, clouds of gold, smaller 
flecks of chocolate and ultrama- 
rine. He heard the distant rumble 
of voices, or was it the sound of 
thunder? 

He remembered things. 

He remembered someone 
(Mart Raymond?) looking down 
at him, lips drawn, eyes ringed 
with shadows, saying, “Jim, do 
you really want to go through 
with this thing?” 

He remembered Lurie, looking 
awkward and ungainly. Poor Lu- 
rie. Lurie had got him into this 



whole mess in the beginning, 
hadn’t he? 

Lois had been there too, her 
face a blank emotionless mask. 
And there had been others — the 
four senators, Vorys, Brewster, 
Dixon, Westmore. The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. The 
ghostly riders of dettfh. 

Reporters? Video men? Yes, 
there had been quite a crowd. 

Harker stirred gently in the 
cradling mass of fog that held 
him. He had never been so com- 
fortable in his life as now, lying 
in what seemed to be free fall, no 
weight on him, no conflicts clash- 
ing in his tired brain, nothing to 
do but relax and dream of yes- 
terday. 

There’s Vogel, he thought. The 
surgeon wielding his tools. Com- 
plex dark many-tendriled machine 
loomed up over me. Yes. 

Vogel is whispering something 
to someone now; I can’t quite 
catch it. 

They lower something over my 
face. Sweet, too sweet; I breathe 
deeply. 

I sleep. Time passes. 

Harker floated gently, guiding 
himself with his arms, travelling 
lightly down a river of radiant 
brightness. No weight. No sensa- 
tions. Only the endless lovely 
bath of color, and the distant 
rumble of thunder. 

This is heaven, he thought 
pleasantly. Not a bad place at all. 

Timeless, voiceless, airless, life- 
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less. A kaleidoscope of blues and 
violets overhead. I am pure ener- 
gy, he thought, unfettered by the 
ties of flesh. 

This is the kingdom of death. 
There was the odor of lillies 
somewhere, a cool sweet white 
smell. I, James Harker, being of 
sound mind — 

A golden flame, child-sized, 
soared near him in the nothing- 
ness. It’s Eva, he thought. Hello, 
Eva. Don’t you remember your 
dad? 

The golden flame swooped 
laughingly past him and was 
gone. Harker felt a momentary 
pang, but it too passed on; this 
was heaven, where there was no 
sadness. 

The rumble of thunder grew 
louder. 

(Voices?) 

(Here? Harker thought . ) 

I have given ipyself voluntarily 
into the hands of death, he an- 
nounced silently. Of my own free 
will did I consent to have the 
sanctity of my body violated and 
the free passage of air through my 
nostrils interfered with. And 
with the stoppage of the heart 
came death. 

Frowning, he tried to remem- 
ber more. Recollection grew dim, 
though, as if he were glimpsing 
the world he had left behind 
through a series of warped mir- 
rors. He could see faintly into the 
world of living people, but the 
surface was oddly glazed, unreal. 



Again came thunder, louder, 
closer. 

Someone said, "I think he’s 
waking up.” 

Harker remained perfectly still, 
struggling to penetrate the mean- 
ing of those words. 1 think he’s 
waking up. 

Waking up? From death? 

"He’s definitely coming out of 
it.” 

Yes, Harker thought, I’m wak- 
ing up. Returning to the blurred 
world I left behind so long ago. 

He was still bound to that 
world. It would not release its 
grip on him. It wanted him, was 
calling him. 

Recalled to life! 

With a sudden convulsive 
moan and whimper, Harker woke. 

His mouth tasted cottony, and 
at first his eyes would not focus. 
Gradually the world took shape 
about him. He saw three faces 
hovering above the bed in which 
he lay; behind them were green 
electroluminescent hospital walls, 
broken by a window through 
which warm summer sunshine 
streamed in. Yes, he thought. Re- 
called to life. Yea , though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil 

He matched faces with identi- 
ties. The squarish face badly in 
need of a shave — that belonged 
to Mart Raymond. The oval one, 
ringed bjt blonde hair shading 
into gray — that face belonged to 
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Lois. And the other, the lean as- 
cetic rectangle of a face, that was 
owned by Father Carteret. 

Harker said, "I guess it worked. 
Where am I?” His voice was 
hoarse and rusty-sounding, like a 
musical instrument long neg- 
lected. 

Mart Raymond said, "It 
worked beautifully. You’re in 
Newark General Hospital. You’ve 
been here in anesthetic coma for 
two weeks. Ever since the opera- 
tion.” 

Two weeks, Harker thought. It 
seemed like two minutes ago that 
Vogel had lowered the anesthesia 
cone over his face. 

"How — did things work out?” 
he asked. 

It was the priest who spoke. 
"Perfectly, Jim. You’re a national 
hero. ” 

He glanced at Lois, who bent 
over Hacker and clutched his 
hand. Hers seemed cold, Harker 
thought. 

They left him after a while, 
and he lay back in the bed, think- 
ing that it was good to be alive 
again. The sunlight was bright 
and warm in the room; it should 
be nearly August, he thought. 

Some time later he was fed, 
and some time after that a nurse 
appeared bearing a thick stack of 
newspapers. "The Times since 
your operation, Mr. Harker. Your 
wife thought you’d like to see 
them.” 

He thanked her and reached 



hungrily fbr the topmost paper. It 
was today’s — the latest edition. 
The banner headline was, Hark- 
er Out of Coma, and they had 
the picture of him that had been 
used for his campaign posters 
back in 2028. 

He leafed back July 30, 
July 29, July 28 

At the bottom of the heap was 
the July 16 paper, with the ac- 
count of his sensational submis- 
sion to death. They described the 
event in detail: how, cheerful to 
the last, he had been wheeled into 
the operating room, anesthetized, 
killed. The operating room had 
then been cleared of all but the 
surgeons, who proceeded with the 
cardiac operation according to the 
papers. When the "operation” 
had been "successfully conclud- 
ed,” an hour later, the observers 
were called back. Thirty-eight 
people had watched his untrou- 
bled return to life. 

He thumbed on through the 
papers. The suit of Klaus and 
Mitchison against Beller Labora- 
tories had been thrown out of 
court on the 18th. The next day, 
the FBI had repeated its earlier 
statement exonerating the labs of 
any guilt in the matter of the 
death of Wayne Janson, and this 
time there was no further state- 
ment from Jonathan Bryant. 

There were statements from, 
various ranking government offi- 
cials, though. They unanimously 
favored setting up a federal re- 
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search grant project for studying 
further applications of the tech- 
niques of reanimation. 

The nurse appeared and said, 
"Mr. Raymond would like to see 
you, sir.” 

"Send him in.” 

Raymond grinned and re- 
marked, "You look like you’ve 
been getting up to date.” 

"I have been. Things look pret- 
ty good, don’t they?” 

"They look tremendous, Ray- 
mond said. "Dixon phoned from 
Washington to say that Vorys and 
Brewster have been won over. 
The Committee’s recommending 
a multi-million dollar federal 
grant to us for continuing re- 
search.” 

"Great! Now I suppose you can 
lick the business of insanity, 
Mart.” 

Raymond grinned cheerfully 
'again. "Didn’t I tell you? We 
broke through that wall about 
four days ago. It’s a matter of in- 
sulating the hormone feed lines. 
Yours was the last risky reani- 
mation.” 

Before Harker could reply, the 
phone by the side of his bed 
chimed briefly. He picked it up 
and heard a voice say, "Albany 
calling for Mr. James Harker.” 
"That’s me,” Harker said. 

"Go ahead, Albany.” 

There was a pause; then a new 
voice said, "Jim? Leo Winstead 
here. Just heard the hews. Every- 
thing all right?” 
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"Couldn’t be okayer, Leo.” 

Winstead coughed. "Jim, may- 
be this is too soon to ask you to 
think about returning to work, 
but I want to put a proposition 
to you. ” 

"What kind?” 

"New York State is short one 
senator right now. I have to ap- 
point somebody to replace Thur- 
man. And it seemed to me that 

you — ” 

Harker nearly let the phone 
drop. When he had recovered his 
poise he said, "I’m still a sick 
man, Leo. Don’t shock me like 
that.” 

"Sorry if I did. But it’s a job I 
think you’re equipped to handle. 
Interested?” 

"I sort of think I am,” Harker 
said wryly. 

When he had finished talking 
to Winstead, he hung up the 
phone and looked at Mart Ray- 
mond. "That was Governor Win- 
stead. He’s naming me to the 
Senate to fill the rest of Thur- 
man’s term.” 

"Wonderful!” 

"I suppose it is,” Harker.ad- 
mitted. 

He sent for Lois and told her 
about it, and she wept a little, 
partly for joy and partly, he sus- 
pected, because she did not want 
him to take on any new respon- 
sibilities. 

Harker flicked the tears away. 
He stretched gently, mindful of 
his sutures. 
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Lois said, "It’s all finished, 
isn’t it? The struggling and the 
conniving, the plotting and 
scheming? Everything’s going to 
be all right now.” 

He smiled at her. He was 
thinking that the stream of events 
could have come out much worse. 
He had taken a desperate gamble, 
and he and humanity both were 
that much the richer for it. 

But the world as he had known 
it for forty-odd years was dead, 
and would not return to life. This 
was a new era — an era in which 



the darkest fact of existence, 
death, no longer loomed high 
over man. 

Staggering tasks awaited man- 
kind now. A new code of laws 
was needed, a new ethical sys- 
tem. The first chapter* had closed, 
but the rest of the book remained 
to be written. 

He squeezed her hand tightly. 
"No, Lois. It isn’t all finished. 
The hardest part of the job is just 
beginning. But everything’s going 
to be all right, now. Yes. Every- 
thing’s going to be all right.” 



oo oo oo 



TALES FOR TOMORROW 

The next issue — first to be published on our long-awaited monthly 
schedule — will bring you a refreshing mixture of stories by old and 
new writers. Big names or newcomers, though, they all have one thing 
in comrfton: something worthwhile to say, and a highly entertaining 
way of saying it. 

Calvin Knox leads off with The Silent Invaders, a short novel of 
galactic intrigue with no shortage of action. But interwoven with the 
action is a provocative problem in ethics of interstellar politics, one 
that the hero has to solve, and one that will keep you guessing. New- 
comer John Silletto contributes Fairyland Planet, which deals with 
child-raising, including such matters as the vital necessity of making a 
child believe in Santa Claus, even though the child in question is 38 
years old. Short stories already definitely scheduled are by men you 
know well and repeatedly ask for in your letters — Algis Budrys and A. 
Bertram Chandler — and a couple of bright new stars named Thomas 
Purdom and David C. Hodgkins, who will be on a lot of lists of favor- 
ite authors from here on out. All in all, it’ll be an issue packed with 
variety, high entertainment, and stimulating speculation, and one that 
will make you as happy as we are that Infinity is monthly at last. 
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Beauty 

Interrupted 



The Earthmen were selfish; they obviously wanted 

to hold the people of Oreti back. But no planet 
has a monopoly on science — or the ability to spy! 



By CHARLES L. FONTENAY 



B irkala looked through the 
iron fence and his eyes were 
yellow with envy and a kind of 
hatred. The Earthman, Erik, was 
in the garden, painting on a large 
canvas and chatting amiably with 
Spira, Birkala’s sister. 

"The Earthmen have every- 
thing and they give us nothing,” 
said Birkala to his companion, 
Direka. 



Direka nodded and grinned 
stupidly. Direka was simple in 
the head, and he always agreed 
with everything Birkala said. 
Direka was hunchbacked, also, 
and it pleased Birkala to compare 
his own straight, youthful body to 
the crooked form of Direka. Al- 
together, Direka was a most satis- 
factory companion. 

"The Earthmen live for centu- 
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ries, but our life-span is that of a 
mayfly, and they do nothing about 
it,” said Birkala bitterly. "The 
Earthmen flash from world to 
world in an instant, but we must 
use antiquated rockets and be con- 
fined to our own system of plan- 
ets.” 

Direka nodded again. 

"The Earthmen are greedy,” 
he agreed sagely. 

"I am going to talk with the 
Earthmen,” said Birkala, and 
added cruelly: "You must leave 
me, Direka. Your crooked body 
would hurt the Earthmen’s sen- 
sitive eyes.” 

"Yes, I shall go so you may talk 
with the Earthman,” assented 
Direka and moved away sadly 
down the street. 

Birkala watched him go, and 
smiled ruefully. He did not really 
like to hurt Direka, but if he made 
Direka think the Earthman was 
repelled at the sight of him, per- 
haps Direka would engender his 
own hatred of Erik, instead of 
merely echoing Birkala’s emo- 
tions. 

Birkala stepped to the open 
gate and entered the garden. It 
was a more beautiful garden than 
even the greatest artists of the 
world Orcti could arrange, for 
into Erik’s planning had gone the 
aesthetic tradition of many millen- 
nia. The green sun that swam in 
Orcti’s violet sky shone down on 
foliage and grasses of orange and 
brown and rust, and so carefully 



were things placed that even the 
great silver-and-blue lina flowers 
did not blare their supremacy over 
lesser plants, as in most Orcti gar- 
dens. They blended with the stat- 
uary and foliage, with the walks 
and the pools, tamely contribut- 
ing their beauty to the balanced 
picture of peace and quietude. 

Erik looked up from his easel 
as Birkala approached. He was a 
blond man of noble face and 
bearing, looking to be Birkala’s 
own age. Yet this Earthman had 
lived and traveled the stars before 
Birkala's great grandfather was 
conceived in the womb. 

Spira sat nude on the edge of a 
fountain pool, one knee bent and 
one hand dipped gracefully in the 
sparkling water. She sat patiently 
and kept her wide golden eyes 
fixed on Erik’s face, but recog- 
nized Birkala’s approach with a 
faint smile. The sunlight glinted 
from her yellow-green hair and 
burnt orange skin. 

Birkala stood at Erik’s shoul- 
der, his feet apart and his hands 
clasped behind him, and studied 
the unfinished painting critically. 
With a sure, light brush, Erik had 
captured the innocence of a young 
woman seated by a fountain. The 
style was so simple as to be almost 
calligraphic, yet a few lines and 
spots of paint portrayed to the eye 
the long curve of Spira’s thigh, 
the tilt of her breasts, the candor 
and loveliness of her face. 
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Birkala’s eyes dropped from 
the canvas to Erik’s seated figure, 
and his expression altered from 
unwilling admiration to defiant 
scorn. The Earthman’s short- 
sleeved smock was agape and ex- 
posed Erik’s perfectly muscled 
body to the warm sunshine. 

"Why are Earthmen so ob- 
sessed with nudity?” demanded 
Birkala. Birkala himself wore 
loose trousers, shiny boots with 
curled toes, a shirt with flowing 
sleeves, a scarf about his throat. 
Beneath this was under-clothing. 

"We are not obsessed with nud- 
ity r Birkala,” replied Erik gent- 
ly. "The human body is natural 
and it is beautiful. We see noth- 
ing shameful about it, and we 
wear clothing only when needed 
for protection against the ele- 
ments.” 

"That is all right for you to say. 
It would be all right for me to be- 
lieve. But can you say a hunched 
body like Direka’s is beautiful?” 
"Not to unsympathetic eyes, 
perhaps. Poor Direka! But there 
will be a day when on Orcti, as 
on Earth, no one is born with a 
deformed body.” 

Birkala sat down on a rock, 
crushing a bunch of purple minita 
flowers beside it. 

"Always in the future, he said 
bitterly. "Always promises, in the 
dim, distant future. You Earth- 
men know many things and have 
many things that you promise us, 
but why must these promises al- 



ways be for our grandchildren’s 
grandchildren?” 

"We found you in mud huts, 
and now you live in clean cities,” 
reproved Erik, beginning to wipe 
his brushes clean. "We found you 
driving oxen, and now you ride 
spaceships to the other planets of 
your system.” 

"Your liygs are centuries long, 
and ours are three-score and ten,” 
countered Birkala. "It is true we 
have spaceships, but you step into 
a beam transmitter and cross the 
galaxy in seconds.” 

"That is because you are not 
ready,” replied Erik mildly. 

Birkala sat silent, his anger 
building up in him. Spira, seeing 
that Erik was finished with paint- 
ing for the moment, arose in a 
graceful flow of motion and came 
to them. She stood beside Erik, 
one hand on his shoulder, and 
studied the canvas without speak- 
ing. 

"You’re the only Earthman on 
all Orcti,” Birkala began again. 
"Since I was a child I’ve heard of 
Erik, the Earthman who lives in 
the garden in the heart of the city. 
Since I was a child I’ve heard that 
Erik, the Earthman, watches over 
us like a noble god. Why do you 
really stay on Orcti, Erik? To pre- 
vent us from progressing too 
swiftly and challenging the posi- 
tion of Earth?” 

"Why do you carp at Erik?” 
demanded Spira, and there was a 
note of anger to her soft voice. 
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"Erik has always been a friend 
to us, Birkala.” 

"Ah, yes, and especially a 
friend to pretty little Spira,” re- 
plied Birkala with deep irony. 
"She is my sister, Erik. Should I 
be honored that the great Earth- 
man takes my sister as a mistress?’’ 
Spira flushed, for the term 
"mistress” was not ^ respectable 
one on Orcti. 

"I love Spira, like a daughter 
and a wife at once,” said Erik. "I 
thfnk you know that, Birkala. No 
one was happier than you when 
she came to me. I do not marry 
her because I am forbidden to be 
bound by the laws of Orcti, but I 
shall cherish her all of her life.” 
"Yes. I know the schedule. 
And then another young woman 
shall grace the garden of the al- 
ways-young Earthman. How nice 
for the Earthman!” 

"Why are you so savage today, 
Birkala?” asked Spira, genuinely 
puzzled. "I know that you have 
been restless for a long time, but 
we knew as children that other 
women had been in my place long 
before I was born.” 

"Birkala is angry because he is 
a good scientist,” explained Erik 
with an understanding smile. 
"Birkala thought yesterday that 
he had discovered the principle 
on which the beam transmitter is 
based, and I showed him that his 
theory is wrong. He is angry with 
himself for having been mis- 
taken.” 



Birkala spat into the fountain. 

"I am not so sure I was 
wrong,” he retorted. "I think it 
could be that you tried to direct 
me away from my theory because 
you don’t want me to find the 
truth.” 

He turned and strode from the 
garden, frowning, his face hot. 

Turning right from the garden 
gate along the street, he passed 
in front of Erik’s house, which 
was flush with the sidewalk. As 
he did so, he was surprised to see 
the door ajar and Direka sitting 
in it. 

Direka evidently had been wait- 
ing for Birkala to appear. He rose 
quickly, almost stumbling down 
the steps, and gestured eagerly 
at Birkala. 

"Come quickly, Birkala!” he 
chattered. "I have found a way 
into the part of the Earthman’s 
house which is forbidden!” 

Birkala hesitated, then fol- 
lowed the crooked little man into 
Erik’s house. 

Erik kept his house open. It 
was never locked, and Birkala 
had never heard that anyone had 
had the temerity to try to rob or 
harm the mysterious Earthman. 
Anyone could walk in or out, but 
few did without invitations, for 
the people of Orcti held Erik in 
awe. 

But the rear portion of the 
house was without windows or 
doors. It was not too apparent 
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from the outside, but Birkala had 
been in Erik's house many times 
and had discovered long ago that 
there was large section of it 
dosed and inaccessible. 

As fast as his short legs could 
move, Direka led Birkala through 
the simply furnished house. Bir- 
kala followed easily, and smiled. 
Direka was like a monkey he was 
not bright, but he was clever and 
eager. 

In Erik's bedroom, Direka 
stopped, panting, and pointed tri- 
umphantly at the rear wall. There 
was a great crack m it, nesar link's 
bed. A section of the wall was a 
secret door, and it had been left 
ajar. 

"Good fortune!'' breathed Bir- 
kala, his eyes sparkling. "I have 
wondered for a long time what 
was behind that wall." 

He pushed the door wider and 
went through the opening, Dire- 
ka crowding at his heels. It was 
very dark, the only light coming 
through the crack from the bed- 
room. Birkala could sec nothing. 

He felt about the walls for a 
switch, without success. 

I wonder how one turns on 
the light in here?" he said to 
Direka. 

At the word "light, light 
sprang into being all around 
them. It was a soft, indirect illu- 
mination which appeared to have 
no source and east no shadow 

They were in a sort of corridor 
which paralleled the wall through 
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which they had just come. On the 
opposite wall of this hallway were 
banks of dials ancl charts and 
switches, and in the center of this 
opposite wall was an open door- 
way 

Cautiously, Birkala and Direka 
moved down the corridor and 
peered through the open door. It 
gave entrance to a square room, 
which was lighted with the same 
sort of illumination as the hall. 

There was nothing in the 
room. There were just four w alls, 
a ceiling and a floor. There was 
no furniture. There were no win- 
dows and there was no other 
door. 

A strange thing!" muttered 
Birkala. "Erik does not retire to 
this place, for he is always around 
the house. I have walked into 
his bedroom and found him 
asleep. What is the purpose of 
this room? " 

"Perhaps a dungeon, darkly 
suggested Direka, who was a dev- 
otee of adventure pictures at the 
theaters. 

Birkala backed away from the 
door and studied the array of 
dials and switches. As Erik had 
said, Birkala was a good scientist. 
Birkala was thoroughly familiar 
with the nervous and intestinal 
workings of spaceships. He had 
made several trips to other plan- 
ets in Orcti’s system, and had 
made several contributions of his 
own to the science of rocketry and 
astrogation. 

tl 




He whistled softly between his 
teeth. 

"We’ve found it, Direka!” he 
exclaimed to his companion. 
"This is the beam transmitter that 
Erik has 'kept hidden so carefully. 
This is the control panel, and the 
room undoubtedly is the transmit- 
ter itself.” 

Direka looked puzzled, then 
brightened. 

"Now we can go to Earth? Yes, 
Birkala?” he chirped. 

Birkai.a inspected the control 
panel carefully. The charts were 
star-charts, etched on metal under 
glass. Below each was a series of 
dials, and Birkala deduced that 
these dials set the coordinates on 
the charts, establishing the des- 
tination. He recognized the con- 
figurations of the heavens from 
Orcti. 

"Yes, t Direka, I think we 
could, he said. "But then the 
Earthmen would know we had 
been meddling. If we should go, 
we should go here, I think.” 

He stabbed a finger at one of 
the charts, at a star on the outer 
edge of the inhabited portion’ of 
the galaxy. 

"The inhabited planet in this 
system is no more advanced than 
Orcti, he said. "If I could go 
there,, I could perhaps evade dis- 
covery by the Earthman there. But 
we certainly shall not risk going 
anywhere until I learn more about 
the operation of this machine.” 



Birkala was too good a scientist 
not to realize that grave danger 
was involved in tinkering with an 
unfamiliar machine. But he was 
too ardent a scientist and his ob- 
session with the beam transmit- 
ter was too strong for him not to 
risk danger to himself willingly. 

"Direka, you go out into the 
house, and if you sec either Erik 
or Spira approaching, warn me 
quickly, he commanded. "I must 
study this machine.” 

Direka slipped out through the 
opening, and Birkala turned back 
to the control panel. As experi- 
enced as he was with machinery 
and technical matters, he never- 
theless expected to be baffled by 
this product of Earth's advanced 
science. 

But the controls were surpris- 
ingly simple. There were the des- 
tination coordinates, and Birkala 
was able to read enough of the 
square, blocky Earth writing to 
discern the designations for off 
and on beside what was appar- 
ently the control lever. There were 
some power — or volume — or per- 
haps distance — controls about 
which he was not sure; the best 
thing to do about them was not 
to touch them. 

There were no controls in the 
room itself, so Birkala deduced 
that one set the coordinates for 
one’s destination, switched on the 
machine and then walked into the 
room. The room probably acted 
as both sender and receiver, and 
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after a time lapse the sending ap- 
paratus perhaps switched off auto- 
matically so that the room could 
receive again. 

He pushed aside the chill, dis- 
turbing speculation about the con- 
trols of unknown purpose. He set 
the coordinates firmly for the star 
system Denragi, and pushed the 
switch to the on position. 

At first Birkala thought the 
power source to the machine must 
be disconnected. There was no 
throbbing, no hum, no indication 
that it had been activated. Yes, 
there was one: a bright red spark 
showed square on the destination 
he had set by the coordinates. 
Denragi shone of its own light 
on the control panel. 

Encouraged, lie stepped to the 
door of the empty room. 

Birkala recoiled, appalled. 

He could not see into the room. 
The luminescence was gone. The 
room was absolutely dark. 

Yet the darkness was more 
than the absence of light. It was 
more, even, than the utter jet- 
blackness of intergalactic space. It 
was an active blackness, a pres- 
ence of blackness, and it filled 
the room to the very edge of the 
door, untouched by the normal 
light from the hallway. 

The most frightening thing 
about it was that he felt an im- 
pulse to move into the room, a 
strong pull into the room, into 
the blackness. As he instinctively 
resisted, the pull grew stronger. 



And then Birkala was terrified. 
For the pull was so strong that he 
could not step back away from 
the yawning door. 

In a semi-daze, he fought with 
his mind, for the force was not a 
physical one. He fought, and he 
felt his control slipping. 

There came a commotion from 
the bedroom behind him, the 
sound of upraised voices. There 
was Direka’s agonized chatter, a 
shrill protest, and the firm angry 
voice of a woman. 

He was able to turn his head 
slightly to see Spira come through 
the opening into the hallway 

Birkala could not speak. He 
tried to warn Spira back with his 
strained, stinging eyes. But, un- 
clothed as she had been at the 
fountain, she walked purposefully 
to him. 

"Birkala, you know Erik does 
not wish you tampering with 
these forbidden things!" she 
chided, and laid a restraining 
hand on his shoulder. 

At her touch, the powerful at- 
tractive force drained from Bir- 
kala in a rush. Released, he stag- 
gered back and fell against the 
opposite wall of the corridor. 

But Spira was yanked into the 
black room like a filing to a mag- 
net, and vanished utterly. 

When Spira left him to go 
into the house, Erik sat for a few 
moments, studying his unfinished 
canvas critically. Now, an arc of 
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pure orange there, a trace of sub- 
dued green there . . 

A disturbing current intruded 
from the outer fringes of his 
mind, that still undeveloped 
realm of precognition. There was 
something . something was to 
happen to Spiral 

He rose in haste, and strode 
swiftly into the house. 

He encountered the hunchback 
sneaking from the direction of 
the bedroom. At sight of him, 
Direka broke into an awkward 
trot toward the front door. There 
was something in his face that 
made Erik speed his steps. 

The hidden panel to the back 
of the house was open. Erik burst 
through it. 

The transmitter was on, and 
its electrical aura hovered omi- 
nously around the door of the 
transmission room. In the hallway 
across from that door, Birkala 
was struggling to his feet. 

Erik seized Birkala in time to 
prevent him from hurling him- 
self into the blackness of the ac- 
tivated room. 

"Spiral" gasped Birkala. "She 
was pulled in there!” 

With the strength of a giant, 
Erik hurled Birkala the length of 
the corridor. 

"Get out!” he roared. "Quick- 

V” . 

Erik plunged into the holocaust 
of hostile blackness. 

The room was endless, infinite. 
It was all space and all beyond 
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space, and there was no light 
there for human eyes to see. 

There was an alien presence in 
this nothingness, a vampire pres- 
ence that clutched a pathetic, limp 
figure light-years away, and 
reached out toward Erik with its 
hungry essence. 

Erik stood straight in the midst 
of nothing, his head thrown back, 
his yellow hair lifting on the wind 
that blows between the galaxies. 
The questing essence touched him 
and explored him, blindly una- 
ware of humanity’s challenge to 
its elemental insistence. 

Erik let his mind expand be- 
yond him in a flexing of sure 
strength. Erik forced his mind 
from him in a blaze of anger. 
Erik attacked with his mind, mag- 
nificent in its unchained and im- 
measurable power. 

The alien force receded, it 
dwindled, it diminished. It melted 
before the strength of Erik’s 
mind, that was a burning, pulsat- 
ing power like light, and yet was 
not light. The vampire essence 
slowly, reluctantly, relinquished 
its distant, doll-like victim and re- 
tired in pain beyond the edges of 
the galaxies. 

In a room that was a room once 
more, in a room that was yet dark 
but lighted to him by the cold fire 
of his brain, Erik strode to a cor- 
ner and lifted the crumpled, un- 
conscious figure of Spira in his 
arms. Carrying her tenderly, he 
left the terrible room. 
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The corridor was empty. Bir- 
kala was no longer there. 

Erik pulled down the control 
switch, and the blackness that had 
sprung up behind him in the 
transmission room faded into the 
harmless air of Orcti. 

Bearing Spira, Erik strode 
through the house and out into 
the garden. 

Birkala was pacing back and 
forth near the easel, his face 
working in his agitation. Erik ap- 
proached him, and laid Spira 
gently on the soft grass before 
him. She lay still, the rise and fall 
of her breasts the only indication 
that she lived. 

"Is she all right?” choked Bir- 
kala, kneeling at her side in an 
agony of remorse. 

"She is not harmed physically,” 
said Erik, and Birkala gasped 
with relief. Erik added: "But you 
must see the rest of your answer. ” 

He leanbd over her and called 
softly : 

"Spiral” 

As though awakening from a 
spell, Spira opened her golden 
eyes. They fixed themselves on 
Erik’s sorrowful face, and they 
widened. She smiled. 

But, with growing horror, Bir- 
kala realized it was not the smile 
of Spira, the sister of his child- 
hood. It carried no message of 
recognition nor of intelligence. It 
was the pitiful smile of mindless- 
ness. 

She gurgled. 



Erik helped her to sit up, and 
she stared about her wonderingly. 

"You have looked on me as an 
alien, Birkala,” he said sternly, 
"but we are of the same humani- 
ty. The mother of your race, too, 
was Earth. But while the far-flung 
children of Earth had to start as 
pioneers to build the cultures of 
their varied worlds, the men of 
Earth forged ahead through the 
millennia in their climb toward 
whatever estate may one day be 
the goal of mankind. m 

"We of Earth who come to 
your worlds are watchers to help 
you avoid some of the pitfalls we 
know may divert you from that 
same path we have trod, and de- 
stroy you. When you think of me 
as a man, Birkala, you think of 
me as one who knows the secret 
of long life and has a physical 
science in advance of your own. 
But the difference is far more: 
there are thresholds beyond the 
physical which you cannot com- 
prehend, and beyond these thresh- 
olds the man of Earth has gone 
and explored and moves ever 
outward.” 

"I know this must be true, 
murmured Birkala brokenly, 
stroking his sister’s yellow-green 
hair. "I wronged you, Erik.” 

"No, you wronged yourself, 
Birkala, and your people. Because 
you stand at the pinnacle of your 
own science, you thought you 
could step forward into ours. Be- 
cause the words 'beam transmit- 
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ter’ signify technology to you, 
you would not understand that 
no physical means of transporta- 
tion could transcend the limiting 
speed of light. You could not un- 
derstand that this thing called, in 
your language, a beam transmit- 
ter, reaches out into unguessed di- 
mensions. 

"Birkala, the reason Earth has 
not given you the beam transmit- 
ter is not that it is beyond your 
technological capabilities. It is 
that you have not developed in 
mind and heart to the point where 
you can cope with the awful per- 
ils of those dimensions, dangers 
that even we do not understand 
fully. As the people of Orcti are 
impelled to cover their bodies 
with clothing, so are they incapa- 
ble of facing such things with 
their naked minds. You could 
have destroyed your entire world, 
instead of just your sister.” 

There were tears in Birkala’s 
eyes. 



"And is she, then, destroyed?” 
he asked in a low voice. 

"She must go home with you, 
said Erik. "I cannot help her. 
Slowly she may recover some of 
her own personality, and years 
from now she may be again part 
of the woman she was. But Spira 
is the price you have paid for 
your temerity, and she will always 
be there to remind you of that.” 

Shaking his head, Birkala arose 
and urged the girl to her feet. 
Erik helped him dress her in the 
clothing she had worn when she 
came to the garden, the saucy 
skirt and shirt of the women of 
Orcti. Taking her by the hand, 
Birkala started to lead her care- 
fully away. 

"Wait, Birkala, said Erik. 

He took the canvas from his 
easel and handed it to Birkala. 

"It is yOurs and you must keep 
it,” he said sadly. "It is like Spira. 
It is beauty interrupted before it 
could fulfill its promise.” 
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SOLACON! 

The Solacon — otherwise the Sixteenth World Science Fiction Con- 
vention (combined with the 1 1th Annual Westercon) — will be held 
at the Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles, California, over the Labor 
Day week-end, and everybody who is anybody in science fiction will be 
there. Richard Matheson has been selected as the guest of honor, and 
the program is shaping up nicely. To get all the facts, join the World 
Science Fiction Society, Inc., by sending a dollar to Treasurer Rick 
Sneary, 2962 Santa Ana Street, South Gate, California. You'll never 
be sorry! 
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AND MILES TO GO 

By WILLIAM F. NOLAN 



A loni: within the humming 
ship, deep in its honeycomb- 
ed metal clumbers, Murdock 
waited for death. While the rock- 
et moved inexorably toward 
Earth — an immense silver needle 
threading the dark fabric of space 
— he waited calmly through the 
final, hours, knowing that the 
verdict was absolute, that hope 



no longer existed. 

Electronically self-sufficient, 
the ship was doing its job per- 
fectly, the job it had been built 
to do. After twenty years in 
space, the ship was taking Robert 
Murdock home. 

Home. Earth. Thayerville, a 
small town in Kansas. Clean air, 
a shaded street, and a white, two- 
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He knew, to the exact minute, when he was 
going to die. And Earth was too tar away to reach . . . 
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story house at the end of the 
block. Home — after two decades 
among the stars. 

Sitting quietly before the 
round port, seeing and not seeing 
the endless darkness surrounding 
him, Murdock was remembering. 

He remembered the worried 
face of his mother, her whispered 
prayers for his safety as he 
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mounted the rocket ramp those 
twenty years ago; he could still 
feel the final, crushing handshake 
of his father moments before the 
outer airlock slid closed. His 
mother had been 55 then, his fa- 
ther 63 . It was almost impossible 
to believe that they were now old 
and white-haired. 

And what of himself? 



* 
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He was now 41, and space had 
weathered him as the plains of 
Kansas had weathered his father. 
He, too, had labored as his father 
had labored — but on strange, 
alien worlds, under suns far hot- 
ter than Sol. Murdock’s face was 
square and hard-featured, his eyes 
dark and deep under thrusting 
ledges of bone. He had changed 
as they had changed. 

He was a stranger going home 
to strangers. 

Carefully, Murdock unfolded 
his mother’s last letter, written 
in her flowery, archaic hand, and 
received just before Earth take 2 
off. 

Dearest Bob , 

Oh, we are so excited! Your 
father and 1 listened to your 
voice on the tape over and 
over, telling us that you are 
coming home to us at last. We 
are both so eager to see you, 
son. At you know, ive have not 
been too well of late. Your 
father’s heart does not allow 
him out much any more, and 
I have had a feiv fainting 
spells over the past month. 
But Doctor Thom says that we 
are all right, and you are not 
to worry, fust hurry home to 
us, Bob. W e both pray God 
you will come back safely. 

All our love, 

Mother 

Robert Murdock put the letter 
aside and clenched his fists. Only 
brief hours remained to him, and 



the small Kansas town of Thayer- 
ville was an impossible distance 
across space. He knew he would 
never reach it alive. 

The lines of an ancient poem 
by Robert Frost whispered 
through his mind: 

But l have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I 
sleep 

He had promised his parents 
that he would come home — and 
he meant to keep that promise. 

The doctors had shown him 
that it was impossible. They had 
charted his death; they had told 
him when his heart would stop 
beating, when his breathing 
would cease. Death, for Robert 
Murdock, was a certainty. His 
alien disease was incurable. 

But they had listened to his 
plan. They had listened, and 
agreed. 

Now, with less than a half- 
hour of life remaining, Murdock 
was walking down one of the 
ship’s long corridors, his boot- 
heels ringing on the narrow metal 
walkway. 

He was ready, at last, to keep 
his promise. 

Murdock paused before a wall 
storage locker, twisted a small 
dial. A door slid smoothly back. 
He looked up at the tall man 
standing motionless in the dark- 
ness. Reaching forward, Murdock 
made a quick adjustment. 

The tall man stepped down 
into the corridor, and the light 
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flashed in his deep-set eyes, al- 
most hidden behind thrusting 
ledges of bone. The man’s face 
was hard and square-featured. 

"My name is Robert Mur- 
dock,” said the tall figure in the 
neat patrol uniform. "I am 41 
years of age, a rocket pilot going 
home to Earth.” He paused. 
''And I am sound of mind and 
body.” 

Murdock nodded slowly. "In- 
deed you are,” he said. 

"How much longer do you 
have, sir?” 

"Another ten minutes. Perhaps 
a few second beyond that,” re- 
plied Murdock. 

"I — I’m sorry,” said the tall 
figure. 

Murdock smiled. He knew 
that a machine, however perfect, 
could not experience the emotion 
of sorrow, but it eased him to 
hear the words. 

You will be fine, he thought. 
You will serve well in my place 
and my parents will never sus- 
pect that their son has not come 
home to them. 

"It. must all be perfect,” said 
Murdock. 

"Of course,” said the machine. 
"When the month I am to spend 
with them is over they’ll see me 
board a rocket for space — and 
they’ll understand that I cannot 
return to them for another twenty 
years. They will accept the fact 
that a spaceman must return to 
the stars, that he cannot leave the 



service before he is 60. Let me 
assure you, sir, it will all go 
well.” 

Yes, Murdock told himself, it 
will go well; every detail has 
been considered. My voice is his 
voice, my habits his own. The 
tapes I have pre-recorded will 
continue to reach them at speci- 
fied intervals until their death. 
They will never know I’m gone. 

"Are you reardy now, sir?” the 
tall figure asked gently. 

Murdock drew in his breath. 
"Yes,’.’ he said, "I’m ready now.” 

And they began to walk down 
the long corridor. 

Murdock remembered how 
proud his parents had been when 
he was finally accepted for Space 
Training — the only boy in 
Thayerville to be chosen. But 
then, it was only right that he 
should have been the one. The 
other boys, those who failed, had 
not lived the dream as he had 
lived it. From the moment he’d 
watched the first moon rocket 
land he had known, beyond any 
possible doubt, that he would 
become a rocketman. He had 
stood there, in that cold Decem- 
ber of 1980, a boy of 12, watch- 
ing the great rocket fire down 
from space, watching it thaw and 
blacken the frozen earth. He had 
known that he would one day 
follow it back to the stars, to vast 
and alien horizons, to worlds past 
imagining. 
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He remembered his last night 
on Earth, twenty long years ago, 
when he had felt the pressing 
immensity of the vast and terrible 
universe surrounding him as he 
lay in his bed. He remembered 
the sleepless hours before dawn, 
when he could feel the tension 
building within the single room, 
within himself lying there in the 
heated stillness of the small, 
white house. He remembered the 
rain, near morning, drumming 
the roof, and the thunder roaring 
powerfully across the Kansas sky. 
And then, somehow, the thun- 
der’s roar blended into the deep 
atomic roar of a rocket, carrying 
him away from Earth, away to 
the burning stars . away 

Away. 

The tall figure in the neat 
patrol uniform closed the outer 
* airlock and watched the body 
drift into blackness. The ship and 
the android were one; two com- 
plex and perfect machines doing 
their job. For Robert Murdock, 
the journey was over, the long 
miles had come to an end. 

Now he would sleep forever 
in space. 

When the rocket landed, the 
crowds were there, waving and 
shouting out Murdock’s name as 
he appeared on the silver ramp. 
He smiled and raised his hand in 
salute, standing there tall in the 
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sun, his splendid dress uniform 
reflecting the light in a thousand 
glittering patterns. 

At the far end of the ramp two 
figures waited. An old man, bow- 
ed and trembling over a cane, 
and a seamed and wrinkled wom- 
an, her hair blowing white, her 
eyes shining. 

When the tall spaceman reach- 
ed them they embraced him fev- 
erishly, clinging tight to his arms. 

Their son had returned. Robert 
Murdock had come home from 
space. 

"Well," said a man at the 
fringe of the crowd, "there they 
gP" 

His companion sighed and 
shook his head. "I still don’t 
think it’s right somehow. It just 
doesn’t seem right to me. 

"It’s what they wanted, isn’t 
it?” asked the other. "It’s what 
they wrote in their wills. They 
vowed their son would never 
come home to death. In another 
month he’ll be gone anyway. Back 
for another twenty years. Why 
ruin it all for him?” The man 
paused, shading his eyes against 
the sun. "And they are perfect, 
aren’t they? He’ll never know.’’ 

”1 suppose you’re right, nod- 
ded the second man. "He'll never 
know.” 

And he watched the old man 
and the old woman and the tall 
son until they were out of sight. 
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Infinity's Choice 




by ROBERT SILVERBERG 



Damon Knight has accepted 
a position as editor of another 
magazine, and his new duties will 
prevent him front continuing to 
write this department. We have 
selected Robert Si la er berg to 
replace him at- this far from easy 
job. In the comparatively few 
years since he has become a pro- 
fessional writer , Bob has sold 
wore fiction than some authors do 
in their entire lifetimes, he is an 
expert in the matter of what 
makes a story tick, and he displays 
unfailing good taste. He promises 
to pull no punches in his ’’reviews, 
and to remember to make them 
entertaining as well as informa- 
tive. We predict it won’t be long 
before he 1 1 be challenging science 
fiction's other reviewers for top 
spot! — LTS 

00 

T hu Seedling Stars, by James 
Blisli. Gnome Press, $3.00. 
Out of five independent short 
stories and novelets, James Blisli 
has woven a fascinating portrait 
of Man’s interstellar colonization 



via pantropy: that is, by adapting 
Man to fit other worlds rather 
than by adapting the other worlds 
to fit Man. 

The idea is not new, but no 
other author has pursued it with 
so much ingenuity, genuine sci- 
entific knowledge, and keen vigor. 
Blish is an arch-exponent of sci- 
ence fiction; when he puts forth 
an idea he backs it up with sol- 
idly researched scientific thinking, 
never permitting himself the easi- 
er patli of using magical devices 
to make his plots work. 

In this case it Ls genetic altera- 
tion of the human form that in- 
terests him. In the first of the 
four, sections of The Seedling 
Stans, he tells of a colony of adapt- 
ed men living and breathing on 
Ganymede, in the story that ap- 
peared under the title "A Time 
to Survive” in Fantasy & Science 
Fiction several years ago. This 
opening sequence, a short novel 
in itself, not only sets forth the 
background against which the 
pantropy project originated, but 
richly sketches a world of the 
near future, dramatizes an inter- 
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esting though occasionally me- 
chanical story of character devel- 
opment, and creates in enviable 
detail the aspects of life on Gany- 
mede. The section is the most re- 
cently written of the four, and the 
writing shows Blish at his best: 
lively, concise, crisp. 

The second sequence appeared 
in If in 1954 as "The Thing in 
the Attic.’’ Told from the view- 
point of adapted men living in a 
treeborne world on a tropical 
planet, it demonstrates pantropy 
in action; and though it is a minor 
episode in the pattern, it is not 
without warmth and humor as 
well as lovingly woven back- 
ground work. 

Next comes what is undoubted- 
ly the high point: "Surface Ten- 
sion,” which is composed partly 
of Blish’s 1942 story "Sunken 
Universe” (Super Science Sto- 
ries) aqd his Galaxy novelet, 
"Surface Tension,” published in 
1952. The heroes here are micro- 
scopic humans on a watery world; 
they struggle against their proto- 
zoan enemies, ally themselves 
with paramecia, and — in a weird- 
ly brilliant episode — venture out 
into "space” in their two-inch- 
long spaceship. 

And finally comes "Water- 
shed,” from If circa 1955: a 
short story set in a distant future 
when pantropy has seeded the 
universe with altered Earthmen. 
Slim in itself, it provides an 
ironic postscript to the book. 



This is real science fiction: the 
unadulterated article, stimulating 
and thoughtful. With each succes- 
sive book, James Blish makes 
more solid his claim to the top 
level of the field. 

00 

The Survivors, by Tom God- 
win. Gnome Press, $3.00. 

The first full-length novel by 
Tom Godwin, author of the clas- 
sic novelet "The Cold Equa- 
tions,” is a good one indeed. God- 
win has expanded last year’s Ven- 
ture SF story, "Too Soon to Die,” 
into a powerful and exciting 
novel. 

Eight thousand Earthmen are 
aboard the spaceliner Constella- 
tion bound for a colony-world 
when the giant ship is captured by 
the Gerns, aliens who have de- 
clared war on Earth. Half the 
Earthmen are taken by the Gerns 
as factory workers; the remaining 
four thousand are cast down on 
the nearest Earth-type planet, 
Ragnarok, and left to their own 
devices. 

What follows is the story of 
the Ragnarok castaways, in chron- 
icle style covering two hundred 
years. Ragnarok is a planet of a 
double star, and its eccentric or- 
bit provides generation-long win- 
ters and equally long summers, 
both of furious intensity. The 
gravity is 1.5; the planet is virtu- 
ally without metals, and is 
roamed by two hostile life-forms, 
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the wolflike and intelligent 
Prowlers and the’ elephantine 
Unicorns. 

Against these odds, the Con- 
stellation group survives, its num- 
bers thinned from four thousand 
to less than a hundred by the un- 
tender mercies of Ragnarok life. 
Bound together by the common 
goal of vengeance, the colony 
clings to life, expands, and even- 
tually attains its goal in a lively 
climax. 

Only the fact that its characters 
are utterly flat keeps this book 
from attaining the highest ranks. 
The people in The Survivors are 
mere puppets going through their 
paces — but the book’s real inter- 
est is in Ragnarok and its chal- 
lenges, and these Godwin handles 
superbly, with the same tough- 
minded realism that has distin- 
guished much of his magazine 
work. The Survivors is carefully 
written, with occasional moments 
of emotional poignancy and a 
never-ending sweep of action. It’s 
an excellent job. 

Incidentally, despite the $3.00 
price-tags, this and the above- 
mentioned Blish book are avail- 
able at half price through Marty 
Greenberg’s "Pick-a-Book” plan. 

00 

The Graveyard Reader, ed- 
ited by Groff Conklin. Ballantine 
Books, 35 

Some sociologist in search of a 
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thesis might care to investigate 
the reasons behind the abrupt and 
severe circulation decline suffered 
by nearly every science, fiction 
magazine just about the time the 
sputniks burst into the headlines. 
In October, the magazine pub- 
lishers were smiling smugly and 
making plans for expansion; by 
December they were staring be- 
wildered ly at circulation charts 
and wondering what had hap- 
pened. 

Simultaneous with the decline 
in sf .sales came an equally star- 
tling rise of interest in weird and 
fantastic fiction, long thought 
commercially kaput. New' maga- 
zines of the gruesome are planned, 
old ones are thriving, and now 
Ballantine has published its first 
horror title — an anthology of 
twelve stories compiled by Groff 
Conklin. 

Perhaps the newspapers are 
supplying enough space travel in- 
formation to keep readers more 
than replete; perhaps the very real 
presence of satellites in the sky 
has caused a sudden fear of sci- 
ence, deep and unadmitted, 
which drives people from our 
transistor-and-hyperspace kind of 
fiction toward the older irrational 
and fantastic sort. Whatever the 
reason, it has led Ballantine, a 
bastion of sf, to issue a book sub- 
titled "Twelve Terrifying Tales.” 

And most of them are. Conk- 
lin has avoided, with only a few 
exceptions, the oft-reprinted war- 




horses of weird literature, and has 
concentrated on finding frankly 
bloodcurdling yarns of lesser 
fame. On hand, in order, are: 

"The Screaming Woman,” 
Ray Bradbury— a murder story 
with all of Bradbury’s excesses 
and beauties, notable for utterly 
grisly insight into the child-mind. 

"A Bottomless Grave,” Am- 
brose Bierce — a broad and cheek- 
tonguing farce in what has since 
become known as the Charles 
Addams vein; this story is as good 
a parody of the weird-tale genre 
as has ever been penned. 

Richard Hughes' "The Cart” 
— not a complete story but a brief 
fragment of nightmare, memora- 
ble as it stands but irritatingly ob- 
lique at the end. 

"The Graveyard Rats, by 
Henry Kuttner — the first-pub- 
lished story by the late Kuttner; 
it’s strictly derivative, borrowing 
from Lavecraft all the way, but 
it’s notable as a demonstration of 
Kuttner’s technical mastery even 
in 1936, and the finale is mag- 
nificently gruesome. 

"The Skin,” by Roald Dahl — a 
New Yorker story and the 
sprightliest in the book: light, 
grotesque, funny, brilliantly told. 
Not a fantasy at all, but it has a 
definite place in this volume. 

"Night Court,” by Mary Eliza- 
beth Counsclman — a tract against 
reckless driving, written in slickly 
sentimental terms and annoyingly 
moralistic in tone, but redeemed 



totally by the unexpected shocker 
at the end. 

"Free Dirt,” by Charles Beau- 
mont — a sort of surrealistic hor- 
ror story, awkwardly written and 
clumsily contrived. It doesn’t 
seem to belong in the company it 
finds itself keeping here. 

"Listen, Children, Listen, by 
Wallace West — plenty of local 
color, Maw-and-Paw stuff; I don’t 
find this sort of story appealing, 
but of its kind it seems to be well 
done. 

"Special Delivery, John Col- 
lier — Collier’s classic story of the 
young man who falls in love with 
a window dummy. Comic and 
tragic all at once, with that won- 
derful Collier cruelty. 

"The Child that Loved a 
Grave,” by Fitz-James O’Brien — ■ 
oldest story in the collection, dat- 
ing from 1861, and a peculiar lit- 
tle thing it is, too: an oddball 
story of childhood, faintly musty 
in the writing and inexplicably 
moving despite it. 

"The Outsider,” by H. P. Love- 
craft — the Master himself, in one 
of his most-familiar stories: as 
usual, overwritten, almost funny 
in its Pocishness, and yet — in 
spite of its being based on what 
seems to me to be some totally un- 
tenable propositions — the ending 
still comes with the frisson its 
author intended. 

The final item in the collection 
is also the lone new one: a short 
story by Theodore Sturgeon, clev- 
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erly (and appropriately) titled interested in reading of interstel- 
"Tlie Graveyard Reader." In the lar wars and atomic doom in fic- 
spacc of a few' thousand words tinn magazines? It can be the only 
Sturgeon compresses not only a explanation for the surprising re- 
lovely and unique weird-talc gim- surgence of interest in the creepy- 
mick but a story of marital infidel- crawly stuff. It’s a depressing 
ity and another warmly compas- thought for science fiction writers 
sionate Sturgeon ending. Stur- to consider: no longer confident 
geon’s simple story is deeper and that there will be a future, the 
infinitely more moving than the public is losing interest in fiction 
adjectival fancies of the Love- that purports to deal with that fu- 
craftian school; it s also the best ture, and is turning instead to the 
in the book. older tradition of fantasy. Those 

But most of these stories are by of us who earn our bread by sat- 
intention nasty and unpleasant, isfying the public’s reading de- 
while the rest deal in lighter fash- sires might do well to start brush- 
ion wjth nasty and unpleasant ing up on ectoplasm and ghouls; 
themes. Can it be that people suf- meanwhile, an enterprising soci- 
ficicntly perturbed by what they ologist could find fertile ground 
read in the papers are no longer for investigation here. 

CC CC 00 

DON'T SHOOT THE NEWSDEALER! 

The newsstand distribution situation is improving, but there are still 
locations where Infinity doesn’t go on sale regularly, or appears only 
in limited numbers. It isn’t the dealers’ fault; naturally, they want to 
sell the magazines you want to buy. But distribution depends on a com- 
plicated chain of moves, and it takes time to eliminate all the weak 
links. 

If you’re one of the people who have been having trouble finding 
Infinity on sale, there are two things you can do: 

1 . Let us know' about it. Tell us the name and address of your local 
new'sstand, and we’ll see that it receives a supply of copies of every 
issue. 

2. Subscribe. Send $3.50 for 12 issues ($4.50 if you live outside 
the U. S., its territories and possessions, or Canada) to the Subscrip- 
tion Department, Royal Publications, Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y You’ll receive your copies by mail, prior to the news- 
stand on-sale date. 

We heartily endorse both these methods — but subscribing might be 
particularly wise now' that we’re monthly! 
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Respectfully 






Thieves respect property. They 
merely wish the property to be- 
come their property, that they may 
more perfectly respect it. 

—The Man Who Was Thursday, 
by G. K. Chesterton 
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By RANDALL GARRETT 



fTI racing the path of a human Leland Hale was undoubtedly 

-L being over a million parsecs the cleverest crook in the 

of space and a half century of . „ . . ,, 

. . , , ' universe. But how could 

time isn t easy, even when the 

subject makes no effort to conceal even ^e crack that closely - 
his route or confuse his contem- guarded time capsule? 
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poraries. The difficulty increases 
by a factor of at least ten when 
the subject is a wily, clever, and 
thoroughly ruthless scoundrel 
like Leland Hale. If it was diffi- 
cult for the Interstellar Police to 
track down Hale a century ago, it 
is easy to see why it would be 
almost impossible today. The rec- 
ords are too sketchy. 

But while it is virtually impos- 
sible to give any coherent chron- 
ological account of the life of Le- 
land Hale, it is certainly possible 
to deduce what did happen dur- 
ing those periods of his life which 
are accurately documented. Mod- 
ern psychometric analysis enables 
us to pinpoint his character down 
to the seventieth decimal place, 
and that, in turn, enables us to see 
what he must have done in a 
given circumstance, being the 
kind of man he was. 

Folk legend has a tendency to 
make htroes of even the vilest of 
villains, provided they are color- 
ful enough, and no amount of 
fact ever quite smothers the ro- 
mantic legend. Such mythical or 
semi-mythical characters as Robin 
Hood, Jesse James, Billy the Kid, 
John Dil linger, Captain Handing 
Fox III, and Hilary Boone were 
all rascals to the core, but even 
today they have their practicing 
cults. But the cult ns peculiar to 
Leland Hale seems to outshine 
them all, and for the singularly 
perverse reason that he was worse 
than all the rest rolled together. 



Indeed, he has been touted 
throughout the galaxy as a sort of 
super Simon Templar, who 
"robbed from the rich and gave 
to the poor.” Rob from the rich 
he did, but the recipient was Le- 
land Hale, who was rarely, if 
ever, in penurious circumstances. 

If there is any way in which 
the legends of Leland Hale do 
not exaggerate, it is in the descrip- 
tions of his physical size. Here, 
there is no need to exaggerate; 
Hale stood six feet six in his bare 
feet and had an absolute mass of 
some one hundred thirty-eight 
kilograms — very little of it fat. 
His hair was black and his skin 
was deeply tanned; his face was 
hard, blocky, and handsome. 
Mentally, he was brilliant; moral- 
ly, he had one philosophy — "Le- 
land Hale deserves to own tlfe 
galaxy. He knew the goal was 
unobtainable, but lie worked 
steadily at it. 

What he wanted, he took, and 
if it wasn’t available, lie took the 
next best thing — all of which 
brings us around to the peculiar 
incident on the planet Aptahl. 

A century ago, Apfahl was 
just one of those little backwater 
planets that cluttered the fringes 
of the main streams of galactic 
trade. During the early coloniza- 
tion of the planet, the great south- 
ern continent w-as the only sec- 
tion of the new world that seemed 
worth colonizing. By the end of 
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the first three centuries, it was 
fairly well covered with people, 
and those people had divided 
themselves into two groups. 

The southernmost part of the 
continent, being closer to the pole, 
and higher in altitude, was oc- 
cupied by semi-nomadic herdsmen 
who kept animals that could graze 
on the almost untillable tundra. 
The northern peoples, on the 
other hand, became farmers. 

As a result, the Apfahlians 
quarrelled over the rightful seat 
of the colony government, and, 
after much strife, two capitals 
were set up, and the country of 
Sudapfahl and the country of 
Nordapfahl glared at each other 
across the boundary that separated 
them. 

Just where the name Apfabl 
came from, no one is quite sure. 
Since it was originally colonized 
by people from Vega IV, which 
in turn was colonized directly 
from Earth by people of Old 
Germanic stock', an attempt has 
been made to trace the name 
through that language. The at- 
tempt has resulted in two schools 
of thought. 

One school contends that the 
word comes from the Old Earth 
German word Apjel, which 
means "apple”; the other school, 
with an equally sound basis, in- 
sists that the name is derived 
from Abjall, meaning "garbage.” 
Which school of thought one fol- 
lows seems to be entirely depend- 



ent on whether one is an inhabit- 
ant of the planet or has merely 
visited there. 

Leland Hale was, perhaps, an 
exception to that rule; the first 
time he saw it, hanging in the 
blackness a couple of hundred 
thousand miles out of the forward 
plate of his expensive private 
ship, the planet looked very much 
like an apple — ripe and ready for, 
plucking. Naturally. 

Now, about all the average 
galactic citizen knows about Ap- 
fahl these days is that it was the 
birthplace of Dachboden; as a 
matter of fact, that’s all anybody 
thought of it as a hundred years 
ago. Someone says: "R. Philipp 
Dachboden, the Painter of Ap- 
falil,” and everyone nods know- 
ingly. But it would be worth your 
while to give five-to-one odds 
against any given person being 
able to tell you what sector it’s in. 
And, actually, that’s as it should 
be; aside from the fact that R. 
Philipp Dachboden was born 
there, Apfahl has no claim what- 
ever to galactic prominence. ( 

But it almost did. If it hadn’t 
been for Leland Hale — 

In order to understand exact- 
ly what happened, we’ll have to 
look over our cast of main char- 
acters. Aside from Leland Hale 
himself, there are two gentlemen 
who played no small part in the 
Apfahlian farce. 

Hinrik Fonshliezen was a tall, 
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dark, lean specimen with a cor- 
vine nose, a vulpine mind, and a 
porcine greed. Lest this list of 
characteristics smack too much of 
the animalistic, let it be said that 
Fonshliezen’s memory was not 
elephantine, which was too bad 
for him. 

Hinrik’s great grandfather, one 
Villim Fonshliezeri, had man- 
aged, through dint of much hard 
labor and much underhanded 
business, to amass one of the big- 
gest ranches in Sudapfahl. By the 
time Hinrik’s generation rolled 
around, the Fonshliezen holdings 
were great enough to make it 
worth Hinrik’s while to enter pol- 
itics — which, of course, he did. In 
what is known as due time, he 
reached the position of State Port- 
folio, a chancellorship second 
only to the Prime Chancellor 
himself. 

It is easily understandable that 
his amhytions included the Pri- 
macy itself. He knew, however, 
that his chances of actually getting 
the office were slim. He was effi- 
cient; he could handle any of the 
Portfolios in the File with ease. 
He had been elected to the File 
from his own county because he 
had financial control of that coun- 
try, but winning a General Elec- 
tion was something else again, be- 
muse he was not a popular man. 

That is not to say he was un- 
popular; probably he was no more 
generally disliked than any other 
politician. But he simply didn’t 



have the knack of attracting fa- 
vorable attention to himself; he 
was not, to put it bluntly, a lova- 
ble man. He had very carefully 
avoided doing anything that 
would make the public angry with 
him, but avoiding hatred is not 
the same thing as attracting love. 

Having come to this realiza- 
tion, Hinrik Fonshliezen found 
himself looking for either a good 
deed to do or a good press agent 
— or both. 

Let’s leave him looking for the 
moment, and skip up above the 
border into the country of Nord- 
apfahl. In the city of Grosstat, 
we will find the Museum of Cul- 
tural History, and within that mu- 
seum, seated in a comfortable, 
book-lined office, we find the mu- 
seum’s director, Dr. Rudolf Mier. 

Physically, Dr. Mier was easily 
distinguishable from Fonshliezen. 
To parallel the previous trope, 
Mier was porcine in build, bovine 
in manner, and lupine in business 
matters. 

Mier liked the good things of 
life — food, liquor, women, fine 
art, good music, and well-tailored 
clothes. He overindulged in all of 
them except liquor and women. 
He was moderate in his use of the 
former because lie found drunk- 
enness repulsive, and of the lat- 
ter because women found him 
repulsive. 

The Museum of Cultural His- 
tory was his great love, however; 
as long as he had it and his work, 
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he could dispense with many of 
life’s little luxuries — if it became 
absolutely necessary to dispense 
with them. The Museum wasn’t 
much by galactic standards. It had 
only been in existence for a cou- 
ple of centuries, and, in a scanty 
civilization such as that of Ap- 
fahl, two hundred years isn’t 
much time to pick up a museum 
full of really valuable and worth- 
while exhibits. The faded uni- 
form of Field Marshal So-and-so 
might excite the beating, patriotic 
hearts of an Apfahlian, but it was 
of very little worth as a cultural 
relic. 

But to Dr. Mier, the Museum 
was one of the great landmarks 
of human history. He envisaged a 
day, not too far distant, when his 
small collection would be known 
as the Apfahlian Division of the 
Interstellar Museum of Natural 
and Cultural History. According 
to the records of the Interstellar 
Museum, Dr. Rudolf Mier actu- 
ally made tactful, cautious reaches 
toward such a goal. He was tact- 
fully reminded that it would be 
necessary to "improve the general 
standards” of the Apfahlian mu- 
seum before any such recognition 
could be granted. 

Dr. Mier did not actually think 
that such recognition would come 
in his own lifetime; he was some- 
what of an idealist, and we must 
give him credit for that. But one 
day certain papers — very old- 
looking and yellowed papers — 



came to his attention, and he sent 
off a hurried spacegram to the 
Board of the Interstellar Museum. 

In view of the fact that the 
Interstellar Museum’s directors 
did not get around to considering 
the spacegram for nearly two 
months, it is unusual that Mier 
got an immediate reply to his 
communication. But Mier didn’t 
know that, and he was very 
pleased to hear that an art expert, 
Dr. Allen H. Dale, was being dis- 
patched immediately to appraise 
the situation. 

The eminent Dr. Dale had 
some trouble in reaching the plan- 
et; big space liners did not — and 
still do not — make regular stops 
at Apfahl. Dr. Dale did, how- 
ever, manage to get the captain 
of the I. S.S. Belvedere to veer 
aside from his predetermined 
course and drop his passenger to 
Apfahl in a small flitter. It cost 
Dr. Dale a goodly sum, but it was 
worth it. 

When they were near the plan- 
et, the Belvedere stopped, and Dr. 
Dale went aboard the flitter with 
the pilot. 

Dr. Dale, the art expert, had a 
full, graying beard that covered 
half his face, and a large shock of 
graying hair. He might have been 
a muscular man, but the cut of his 
clothes made his six and a half 
feet of body seem fat and clumsy. 
He gave the impression of a man 
who could neither fight nor run, 
but who depended on superior 
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pomposity to stare down his op- 
ponents. 

The flitter pilot strapped him- 
self down and said: "Not much 
money on Apfahl. Still, I hear 
there’s something stirring.” He 
adjusted Dr. Dale’s seat. "Some- 
thing about art, eh?” He looked 
at his passenger as if expecting 
some comment. 

He was not disappointed. Dr. 
Dale cleared his throat and said: 
"Yes. There has been some ex- 
citement in artistic circles of late. 
Of course, the news only came 
out a few weeks ago, and it takes 
time for anything like that to 
spread around the galaxy, even 
among the civilized planets.” 

The pilot twiddled switches 
and control knobs as he eased the 
little ship into a landing orbit. 
"Well, whatever it is, it must be 
important for a man to lay out 
all the eictra cash it costs to get 
Captain Gremp to stop the Bel- 
vedere and drop you off.” Again 
he glanced at his passenger. 

“Young man,” said Dr. Dale, 
"if you are trying to pump me for 
information, that is no way to go 
about it; on the other hand, if 
you are' merely trying to keep a 
conversation going, there is no 
need to be coy. I am not on a 
secret mission for the Interstellar 
Police, nor am I normally a close- 
mouthed man. If you are curious, 
say so; I can give you a full ex- 
planation before we land.” 

The pilot reddened a little. 



"Well — uh — yes. I was sort of 
wondering what’s supposed to be 
so important about a piece of 
wood.” Gingerly, he applied 
power as the ship dropped toward 
the cloud-flecked surface of Ap- 
fahl. 

"Piece of wood!” Dr. Dale 
seemed in agony. His gray beard 
bristled in indignation. "Young 
man, I presume you have heard of 
R. Philipp Dachboden?” 

The sarcasm in his voice was 
light, but even so the pilot red- 
dened more deeply. A hundred 
years ago, the brilliant genius of 
Dachboden was perhaps not quite 
as widely appreciated as it is to- 
day, but even then, two centuries 
after his death, the name of R. 
Philipp Dachboden ranked with 
those of Da Vinci and Matisse. 

"You are aware, I think, con- 
tinued the pompous doctor, "that 
Dachboden did all his sculpture 
in the wood of the ilytutk tree, 
which is native to Apfahl?" 

"Sculpture?” asked the pilot. 
"I thought he was a painter.” 
"He was, said Dr : Dale sour- 



ly. "His paintings are wo Ah tens 
of thousands. But his carvings are 
w'orth hundreds of thousands. 
There are only eighteen examples 
of his work known to be in exist- 
ence. Now there is reason to be- 
lieve there may be a nineteenth.” 
"Oh yeah,” said the pilot. "He 
left one in the time capsule, eh?” 
"Presumably. We’U know in a 
few weeks.” 
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"I guess there’ll be a lot of art 
experts coming in pretty soon, 
then, huh?” the pilot asked. 

”1 expect my colleagues to ar- 
rive on the Quinsen, out of D.ene- 
bola. It’s the next scheduled liner 
to make a stop here at Apfahl. I, 
however, wanted to get the jump 
on them. Get in on the ground 
floor, so to speak,” the doctor 
told him. 

”1 getcha, said the pilot. It 
didn’t occur to him to wonder 
what good it would do to get in 
early when the time capsule 
wouldn’t open until the scheduled 
time, anyway, and by then aM the 
art experts for a thousand parsecs 
around would be clustered on the 
spot. 

When the flitter landed, the 
self-important Dr. Allen H. Dale 
supervised the unloading of his 
luggage at the third-rate little 
spaceport near the city of Gross- 
tat, a few miles from the shores 
of the Kaltvosser Sea. It hadn't 
been grounded ten minutes be- 
fore a big, black, newly-made 
automobile of quaintly antique 
design rolled up to the edge of 
the landing pit. Two uniformed 
men got out and stood at atten- 
tion at the rear door, which 
opened to disgorge a third man, 
a civilian. The civilian was almost 
as broad as Dr. Dale, but not 
nearly so tall; he looked well-fed, 
almost oily, and he had a smug 
expression on his round face. 



Flanked by the two uniformed 
men, the portly civilian moved 
ponderously toward the heap of 
traveling bags and the gray-beard- 
ed man who was standing beside 
them. 

”Dr. Allen Dale?” he asked 
respectfully. 

If, by this time, the astute read- 
er has begun to suspect that Le- 
land Hale might perhaps be lurk- 
ing behind that gray beard and 
that anagrammatical alias, that 
reader may give himself a small 
pat on his back. Leland Hale was 
perfectly capable of posing as an 
art expert for the very simple rea- 
son that he was an art expert. 
Therefore, it was with perfect and 
utter aplomb that he turned to the 
fat civilian, evinced moderate sur- 
prise, and said: "I am Dr. Dale, 
sir. And whom have I the honor 
of addressing?” 

The civilian bowed very slight- 
ly, a mere angling of the spine 
and a slight bob of the head. "I 
have,” said the chubby one in 
slightly accented Standard, "the 
honor to be the director of the 
Grosstat Museum of Cultural His- 
tory, Dr. Rudolf Mier. 

Leland Hale looked pleasantly 
surprised. "Ah! Dr. Mier! A very 
great pleasure to meet you, sir.” 

"We received your subradio- 
gram, Doctor, said Mier. "Natu- 
rally, I, myself, came to meet 
you.” 

"Naturally, agreed Leland 
Hale. 
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"We get very few extrq-plan- 
etary visitors here,’’ Dr. Mier con- 
tinued apologetically. "Apfahl is, 
I fear, a little off the — ah — beaten 
path. Of course, we expect — ” 

" — to be more widely recog- 
nized after the opening of the 
time capsule,” Leland Hale fin- 
ished for him. "Of course. And 
it’s only right. The galaxy must 
give due respect to the birthplace 
of the great Dachboden — and 
they shall, never fear.” 

The Director looked like a 
freshly-petted cocker spaniel. 

"We have arranged for your 
stay here, Dr. Dale. The Kayser 
Hotel is holding a suite for you. 
Your instruments — ” He ges- 
tured toward the pile of luggage. 
" — 'will be taken there. I wonder 
if you would honor me with your 
presence at lunch?" 

"By all means, my dear Direc- 
tor — but the honor will be entire- 
ly mine.’* 

Within three minutes, Leland 
Hale was firmly planted in the 
rear seat of the car beside the 
Director of the Museum of Cul- 
tural History, while the uni- 
formed men sat in front, one of 
them tooling the vehicle off down 
the narrow concrete roadway to- 
ward the city of Grosstat. 

"Tell me,” said Leland Hale, 
"how did all this come about? 
The news releases were very 
sketchy.” 

Rudolf Mier leaned back com- 
fortably in his seat and allowed a 



look of semi-concentration to en- 
velope his face. 

"Well, it all began a couple 
of centuries ago — back during 
Dachboden’s lifetime. That’s 
when the Museum was founded, 
you know.” Then he stopped and 
looked at Hale. "Ah — do you 
know? I mean, are you acquaint- 
ed with the history of Apfahl?” 

Hale looked properly embar- 
assed. "I’m afraid I know very 
little, Doctor. In spite of Dach- 
boden’s fame, Apfahl has not 
shared that fame as it properly 
should. Let us say that, although 
Apfahl basks in the glory of her 
renowned son, she doesn’t reflect 
too much of it. You will have to 
assume I know absolutely noth- 
ing, I’m afraid. 

”1 see,” said Mier. "Well, 
then, at any rate, the Museum was 
founded by a group of our fore- 
fathers for the purpose of pre- 
serving the unique heritage that 
is Apfahl’s. In accordance with 
this ideal, they proposed to bury 
a time capsule containing con- 
temporary artifacts. You are ac- 
quainted with the practice, I as- 
sume?” 

"It’s quite common, said Hale. 

As it should be. Each age 
should take pains to be sure that 
the ensuing age does not lose its 
heritage. ” 

"Of course. Hale honestly 
didn’t see why it should — if Hale 
could ever be said to do anything 
honestly. Anything worth preserv- 
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ing was not the sort of junk that 
was usually put in a time capsule. 
Oh, well— 

"The capsule is of the stand- 
ard type,” Mier continued. "Her- 
metically sealed, with a tamper- 
proof time lock activated by a ra- 
dio-decay clock. It’s set to open at 
— ” He rattled off a string of 
numbers, and then went on to 
explain the Apfahlian calendar, 
winding it up with: "Our calen- 
dar is very scientific.” 

"Very,” said Hale. 

"At any rate, the capsule was 
buried underneath the Museum 
and then practically forgotten. 
Oh, we knew it was there, but 
little notice has been taken of the 
fact over the past century and 
more. We don’t even know what 
is in it — that is, not in detail. The 
official list, for instance, simply 
says that 'various objects of art’ 
are included, but it makes no 
mention of Dachboden. That’s 
not too strange, really, since the 
great man’s contemporaries didn’t 
recognize his genius. 

"But recently we have uncov- 
ered a book — a very old book, 
which we believe was owned by 
Dachboden himself. Inside it, 
there was the beginning of a let- 
ter addressed to a friend, in which 
Dachboden mentioned that one 
of his dynak-wood statues had 
been picked to be put in the time 
capsule, and had been sealed in 
just the day before the letter 
was written. 



"Naturally, as soon as we 
heard of that, we of the Museum 
exhumed the time capsule to 
check again the exact date upon 
which it is due to reopen. It is 
now under careful guard within 
the Museum itself.” 

As the car rolled into the out- 
skirts of Grosstat, Hale looked 
around and remarked: "So this is 
the birthplace of the famous 
Dachboden.” 

The expression on the face of 
the Director changed slightly; he 
looked a little flustered. 

"Well, not exactly,” he said. 

Hale turned on him, surprise 
showing in his eyes. "Not ex- 
actly? Oh, come now, my dear 
Director; either it is or it isn’t 
— eh?” 

"Ah — well, yes. It isn’t Uh — 
what I mean to say is that, al- 
though Dachboden spent most of 
his life in Grosstat, he was actu- 
ally born in Grunfelt.” 

"Oh?” 

"Yes. He waved a hand in a 
little nervous circle. "You must 
understand that Apfahl is, as I 
said, a rather — ah — well, back- 
ward is too strong a word, but — ” 
He stopped, swallowed, began 
again. "You see, Dr. Dale, Ap- 
fahl does not yet have a united 
planetary government. We have 
— ah — two sectors, each inde- 
pendently governed. Of course, 
we who are more enlightened de- 
plore such a state of affairs, but 
— ” He stopped again and smiled 
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weakly "However that may be. Hale with pompous heartiness, 
Dr. Dale, it so happens that "you are certainly fortunate. Very 
R. Philipp Dadiboden was born, fortunate indeed, Dr. Mier. To 
not in this nation of Nordapfahl, think that there, in your museum, 
but in the country of Sudapfahl.’’ you have an art treasure worth 
"But he came here to work, many hundreds of thousands of 
eh?” stellors — possibly a million. Mar- 

Mier bobbed his head in an velous!” 
emphatic yes. "Of course! No Dr. Rudolf Mier positively 
man of his brilliance could have glowed. "Well — yes — I suppose 
been expected to stay in the art- we are pretty lucky at that.” A 
smothering atmosphere of Sudap- slight frown came over his face, 
fall} as it was two hundred years "It has always been — ah — some- 
ago. Or even, for that matter, as what of a thorn in the side of Ap- 
it is today.” fahl — especially Nordapfahl — 

"Well, well, boomed Leland that Dachboden was a little un- 




grateful in not allowing us to 
keep at least one example of his 
art.” 

Leland Hale placidly refrained 
from pointing out that Dach- 
boden would have starved to 
death trying to sell his material 
on Apfahl two centuries before. 
In the first place, no one there 
appreciated him, and in the sec- 
ond place, there wasn't much 
money to be spent on art. Even 
the little amount Dachbodcn got 
for his work off-planet was a 
tremendous sum as far as Apfahl's 
economy was concerned. 



The luncheon was typically 
Apfalian fare — rough, tasteless, 
but nourishing. Hale ate it stolid- 
ly, neither liking nor disliking it; 
he was merely indifferent to it. 
Dr. Mier on the other hand, com- 
plained that it wasn’t properly 
cooked and still managed to put 
away enough for three men. 

"Tell me, Doctor, said Hale, 
when he found a lull between 
courses, "have you considered the 
idea that someone might steal such 
a valuable object?” 

Mier finished chewing a bite, 
swallowed it, and shook his head. 




"There is not much chance of 
that, Dr. Dale. In the first place, 
it is locked within the capsule. 
Oh, I’ll admit that the entire cap- 
sule could be stolen; it is big, but 
not so big that it couldn’t be taken 
by someone with the proper 
equipment. 

"However, that kind of equip- 
ment isn’t available to the average 
man here on Apfahl. And be- 
sides, it is thoroughly guarded. 
After we dug it up from the base- 
ment, our government provided 
the Museum with a full battalion 
of armed troops to surround the 
building day and night. No un- 
authorized person can get in, and. 
they certainly couldn’t get the 
time capsule out.” 

"Wouldn’t it be possible to 
break into the capsule?” 

Dr. Mier chuckled deeply. 
"You have not seen this capsule. 
Oh, I’U grant that it might be 
broken into, but doing so would 
involve so much damage that the 
contents would be ruined, render- 
ing the attempt useless. No, Dr. 
Dale; no one will steal our little 
treasure.” He chuckled again, 
and, as the next course was 
brought on, he began shoveling it 
in. The silence was unbroken save 
for the sounds of eating. 

After a few moments, Leland 
Hale glanced casually at his watch 
and compared it with the big me- 
chanical clock on the wall of .the 
hotel cafe. He hoped his timing 
was correct. 



It was. Seven minutes later, a 
man wearing the uniform of a 
Museum guard scuttled into the 
room as though he were being 
followed by a fleet of hornets. He 
stopped near the door, glanced 
rapidly over all the diners, located 
Dr. Mier, and made his way hur- 
riedly toward the table. 

"Dr. Mier! Dr. Mier!” His 
rasping voice was about as secre- 
tive as a stage whisper. The other 
diners swiveled their heads to 
look. 

Mier, startled, glanced up at 
the messenger. 

"Yes, Mooler? Speak up, man; 
what is it?” 

The uniformed man put a sin- 
gle sheet of paper on the table. 
"This just came over the teletype 
wore from our correspondent in 
Sudapfahl, sir! Read it!” 

Dr. Mier read, and, as he did 
so, his eyes widened. "Good 
Heavens!” he said at last, "This 
is terrible!” 

"What?” asked Leland Hale, 
in all innocence. 

"This!” Mier shoved the tele- 
type sheet across the table. 

Grunfelt, Sudapfahl: 
The excellent Hinrik 
Fonshliezen, Portfolio 
of State, announced to- 
day THE DISCOVERY OF A 
TIME CAPSULE SIMILAR TO 
THAT IN THE MUSEUM OF 

Grosstat, Nordapfahl. 
The capsule, set for a 

DATE APPROXIMATELY ONE 
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DAY LATER THAN THAT OF 
THE NORTHERN CAPSULE, 

IS SAID TO BE BURIED BE- 
NEATH THE CAPITOL BUILD- 
ING, ACCORDING TO OFFI- 
CIAL RECORDS DISCLOSED 
TO THE PUBLIC THIS MORN- 
ING. Excavations will be- 
gin IMMEDIATELY. ACCORD- 
ING TO HIS EXCELLENCY’S 
STATEMENT, IT IS EXPECTED 
THAT THE CAPSULE MAY 
CONTAIN SOME EXAMPLES 
OF THE WORK OF R. PHIL- 
IPP Dachboden. 

Leland Hale read it carefully 
and shook his head. "Dear me,’’ 
he said mildly. 

"It may mean nothing to you, 
an outsider,” said Dr. Mier bit- 
terly, "but do you realize that to 
us this is a matter of national 
honor and prestige?” 

"Oh, yes. Of course. Natural- 
ly. Believe me, Dr. Mier, I cer- 
tainly appreciate your position.” 
He spread his hands slightly. 
"But, of course, you realize that, 
as a representative of the Inter- 
stellar Museum, I will have to 
check on the Sudapfahlian claim.” 
Before Mier could voice any ob- 
jections, Leland Hale silenced 
him with a wave of his hand. 
"You have nothing to worry 
about, Dr. Mier; as you know, 
the Interstellar Museum only al- 
lows one branch to a planet. Nat- 
urally, your museum would cer- 
tainly have priority over that of 
Sudapfahl.” 



"Sudapfahl doesn’t even have 
a museum,” Mier said, looking 
fatly superior. 

"Besides,” Halecontinued mol-- 
lifyingly, "I shan’t go there until 
after I have seen what your own 
time capsule has to offer. It seems 
to me that the Sudapfahlian gov- 
ernment actually doesn’t know 
what’s inside their capsule. Their 
statements seem to be made out of 
pure jealousy.” 

"You’re probably quite right, 
Dr. Dale,” said Mier. 

"Oh, I know I’m right,” said 
Leland Hale truthfully. 

After lunch, Dr. Allen H. 
Dale informed Dr. Mier that, as 
he was a bit fatigued from his 
trip, he would like to rest for a 
few hours. Mier agreed whole- 
heartedly, and the two men made 
an appointment to meet later in 
the afternoon for a tour of the 
Grosstat Museum of Cultural 
History, and perhaps dinner and 
a few drinks afterwards. 

After seeing his guest into his 
room, Dr. Mier strolled out of 
the hotel, stepped into his car, 
and ordered the driver to take 
him to the Museum. There were 
big things to be done. This new 
threat from the south was. not to 
be taken too lightly. 

At the Museum — a huge, cold- 
looking, blocky granite structure 
— Mier climbed out of his car, 
toiled up the broad stairs to the 
entrance, and strolled rollingly 
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in. On every side, flunkies, both 
in uniform and out, bowed and 
scraped as the Great Man passed 
by. Dr. Mier reached his book- 
lined office just as the telephone 
rang. 

He picked up the instrument, a 
mechanism of ancient design pos- 
sessing no vision equipment, and 
announced that he was Dr. Ru- 
dolf Mier. 

"This is Lieutenant-Marshal 
Dilon, State Police. You have just 
returned from lunch with a Dr. 
Allen H. Dale, purporting to be 
from the Galactic Museum?” 
"Why, yes; I just — What do 
you mean, purporting?" 

"We have reason- to believe, 
Doctor, that this man is wanted 
by the Interstellar Police. We 
have received a communication 
from I.P. headquarters warning 
us that Dr. Allen H. Dale is actu- 
ally a man named Leland Hale.” 
"Who* is Leland Hale?” 

"A criminal, Doctor. He is 
wanted so badly that the I.P. is 
actually sending a contingent of 
men here to apprehend him,” 
said the lieutenant-marshal. 

"A criminal, yes — but what 
kind of a criminal?” 

"I gather,” said the lieutenant- 
marshal drily, "that he steals 
things. I imagine he’s after the 
Dachboden original.” 

"That’s ridiculous! He couldn’t 
possibly get into the Museum! 
It’s surrounded by — ” His voice 
choked off as he realized that he, 
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himself, had already extended an 
invitation to "Dr. Dale” to come 
to the Museum. "But — but — I 
spoke to Dr. Dale for over an 
hour! He can’t be a thief.” 

"Possibly not,” agreed Lieu- 
tenant-Marshal Dilon. "The In- 
terstellar Police aren’t always 
right, and I must say I don’t care 
for their high-handed manner at 
times. Nevertheless, we’ll have to 
take proper precautions. I’ll see 
that the guard around the Muse- 
um is reinforced, and send out a 
pickup order on Dr. Dale. If 
there’s been any mistake made, it 
will be the fault of the I.P. Mean- 
while, I would appreciate it Doc- 
tor, if you would come to my of- 
fice. We’ve got to make better 
arrangements for the protection 
of the time capsule.” 

And thus the call went out 
for Dr. Allen H. Dale. 

He wasn’t found, of course. By 
the time the police got to the ho- 
tel, he had "mysteriously” van- 
ished. By the simple expedient of 
shaving off his beard and remov- 
ing the gray from his hair had 
changed his appearance enough 
so that a mere change of clothing 
was all that was needed to com- 
pletely dispose of Dr. Allen H. 
Dale. Leland Hale was never one 
to be caught napping; he was 
never one to be caught at all. 

Naturally, a planet-wide alarm 
went out. Even Sudapfahl, warned 
that tire "arch-criminal” might at- 
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tempt to steal the contents of their 
own time capsule, sent out word 
to all local police forces to be on 
the alert. 

Two days later, a fast, fully- 
armed Interstellar Police cruiser 
settled to the landing pit of the 
spaceport in Grosstat, Nordap- 
fahl, and disgorged a squad of 
eighty I.P. troopers under the 
command of Captain Bradney W. 
Whittcr, a tough, shrewd law of- 
ficer with twenty years of experi- 
ence behind him. 

Whitter had been up against 
Leland Hale before; he still car- 
ried a white, puckered scar on one. 
leg, a reminder of Leland Hale’s 
ability to use a megadyne hand- 
gun. If Leland Hale was actually 
on Apfahl, Captain Whitter' in- 
tended to get him. 

In the office of Dr. Mier, the 
captain called a conference. Pres- 
ent were himself, Dr. Mier, Lieu- 
tenant-Marshal Dilon, and sev- 
eral others, high officers of the 
I.P., the museum staff, and the 
Nordapfalian State Police. 

"Gentlemen,” Captain Whitter 
said determinedly, "we are going 
to get Leland Hale this time. 
We’ve got him.” 

Lieutenant-Marshal Dilon lift- 
ed a heavy eyebrow. "I’m afraid 
I don’t quite see how, Captain.” 
He made an all-inclusive gesture 
toward the window. "He has a 
whole planet to hide from us in. 
A great part of it is still wilder- 



ness, jungle, desert, and arid 
mountains. 

The captain’s granite face 
turned toward Dilon. "My dear 
Marshal, it is obvious that you 
don’t know Leland Hale. He is 
not the type of man to hide out in 
the hills forever. I doubt that he 
even took off for the hinterlands; 
I wouldn’t be surprised if he were 
right here in Grosstat.” 

The marshal shrugged heavy 
shoulders. "I’ll admit it’s possible. 
This is a city of three-quarters 
of a million people. He might be 
difficult to find.” 

"The galaxy is a damned sight 
bigger than that,” Whitter point- 
ed out. "Hale could have hidden 
out long ago if that were the way 
he operated. But he doesn’t. He 
hits and runs and then comes back 
to hit again. A louse he may be, 
but I never underestimate an op- 
ponent; he’s smart and he’s got 
guts. And he’s got pride. And 
that’s what will catch him.” 

"I’m afraid I don’t understand 
you,” said Dr. Mier. 

Whitter glanced down at the 
director. "Your time capsule 
seems to have aroused quite a bit 
of interest in certain parts of the 
galaxy, Dr. Mier. That Dachbo- 
den carving, especially, has made 
news on the older worlds — even 
on Earth, I understand. And now 
that it is known that Leland Hale 
has practically announced that he 
wants that Dachboden, the news 
services will be watching to see if 
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he gets it.” He grinned sourly. 
"And believe me, Leland Hale 
won’t turn down a challenge like 
that.” 

Marshal Dilon looked more 
than mildly skeptical. "Do you 
mean that you think he will at- 
tempt it in spite of the precau- 
tions we have taken?” 

"I do. He looked at the quiet 
group around him. "We’ll have 
to lay a trap — one that will get 
Leland Hale when he tries to 
steal that statue. And he’ll try, be- 
lieve me. I know Leland Hale.” 
The captain was right, as far as 
he went. Pity he didn’t know Le- 
land Hale a little better. 

Leland Hale, smooth-shaven 
and black-haired, leaned back in 
a comfortable chair and blew a 
large smoke ring into the air. He 
watched it swirl in on itself and 
slowly dissolve into nothingness. 

"Your Excellency,” he said, ”1 
must admit that your southern to- 
bacco has more flavor than the 
milder northern type. This is an 
excellent cigar.” 

Hinrik Fonshliezen glared 
down his long, pointed nose at 
the big man in the overstuffed 
chair. "I’m glad you enjoy them, 
Mr. Hale, he said bitterly. "You 
may not get them in prison. 

Hale glanced up mildly. "Pris- 
on? Oh, but I never go to prisons 
— at least, not for long. I’m aller- 
gic to them. They give me a pain 
— here.” He patted his hip pocket. 
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"If I don’t get that statue in 
time for the opening of our time 
capsule,” said the State Portfolio 
coldly, "I will at least collect the 
not inconsiderable reward for 
your capture.” 

Leland Hale stood up leisurely 
and stepped toward the other 
man. He pointed a finger at Hin- 
rik’s face, stopping with the fin- 
gertip a scant eighth of an inch 
from the other’s nose. 

"Now, listen, he said softly, 
"I don’t care for threats of that 
kind. Not that they bother me; 
they don’t. But they make me sus- 
picious of my confederates, and 
that makes me uncomfortable, 
and I don’t like to be uncomfor- 
table. Is that clear?” 

Hinrik Fonshliezen backed up 
a step to remove his nose from 
the vicinity of the finger. "Don’t 
try to bully me, Hale," he said. 
But there was a slight waver in 
his voice. 

"Fair enough. I don’t bully 
you, you don’t bully me. 

"And don’t call me your con- 
federate,” added Fonshliezen, 
somewhat encouraged by Hale’s 
manner. 

"I’m damned if I’ll call you a 
comrade-in-arms, said Hale. 
"Would 'assistant’ suit you bet- 
ter?” 

Fonshliezen reddened. "One of 
these days you’ll push me too far, 
Hale!” 

"When I do, you’ll fall, said 
Hale, in a voice like chilled steel. 
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"You and I have made a deal. I 
get that Dachboden for you, and 
you pay me half a million stel- 
lors. That’s all there is to it.” 

The Portfolio of State was not 
a man to be pushed around easily, 
but he also had sense enough to 
know when he was up against a 
stronger opponent than himself. 

Shortly after the original an- 
nouncement about the time cap- 
sule had come from Grosstat, Le- 
land Hale had come to Fonshlie- 
zen to offer his services. If Hale 
stole the Dachboden original, and 
gave it to Hinrik Fonshliezen, 
then Sudapfahl could steal the 
glory from its northern neighbor 
by claiming that a second capsule 
had been found. When the north- 
ern capsule was discovered to 
have no statue in it, the pride of 
Nordapfahl would suffer a seri- 
ous blow. 

But now Fonshliezen was wor- 
ried. 

"But how can you get it now?” 
he asked. "Tht planet is full of 
Interstelar Police agents; the time 
capsule is tightly guarded. If only 
the secret of Dr. Dale's identity 
hadn’t leaked out!" 

Hale chuckled and settled him- 
self back into the chair. 

"Hinrik, old toad, do you know 
how the I.P. learned about the 
bogus Dr. Dale?” 

The Portfolio had stepped over 
to a highboy to mix himself a stiff 
drink. "No," he said, glancing at 
Hale. "Do you?” 



"I do. They got an anonymous 
message. Of course, they traced it; 
they know that it was actually sent 
by an acquaintance of mine on 
Vandemar, a chap who might 
have good reason to inform on 
me.” 

"How do you know all this?” 

Hale blew another smoke ring. 
"Because I had him send it.” 
What? Why?" 

Hale shook his head slowly. 
"You just aren’t very bright, Hin- 
rik. Not bright at all. See here; 
what would have happened if my 
name had never come into this 
at all?” 

"I should think — ” 

"I agree. You should. But you 
don’t.” Hale dropped the remains 
of the cigar in an ashtray. "Just 
suppose that no one knew I was 
here on Apfahl. On the day the 
time capsule is due to open, the 
Nordapfahlians find no original 
Dachboden in it. The next day, 
you open a capsule that no one has 
ever heard of before, and you find 
a Dachboden. Wouldn’t that look 
rather suspicious? It certainly 
would. 

Fonshliezen considered that 
point, then asked: "And how do 
you propose to do it?” 

"It's all set up, Hinrik. Now 
they know that I am here. They 
know that I will try to steal the 
carving. If I succeed, why should 
they suspect you? You will de- 
mand a troop of I.P. men to 
guard your own capsule, too. You 
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will issue a statement saying that 
all national differences must be 
submerged in order to capture Le- 
land Hale. And, in the end, you 
will have the carving, and Nor- 
dapfahl will not — which will 
prove that Sudapfahlians are bet- 
ter guards than the northerners.” 

Hinrik Fonshliezen nodded 
slowly, and a faint smile crossed 
his pointed face. "I see. Yes- — I 
see. Very clever, Mr. Hale, very 
clever.” Then the smile vanished 
again. "But I don’t see how 
you’re going to get at the capsule 
with that guard around it.” 

"I managed to plant that cap- 
sule of mine under your capitol 
building without being detected 
by the local citizens. Don't worry, 
I’ll manage.” 

Hinrik snorted. "There was no 
guard around the capitol when 
you planted your bogus time cap- 
sule; theje most definitely is a 
guard around the one in Gros- 
stat.” 

"Let me worry about that,” 
said Hale. "All you have to do is 
have that half million ready. And 
remember, I can always sell the 
Dachboden elsewhere. I won’t get 
as much, I grant you, but I’ll still 
make a tidy profit.” 

Hinrik Fonshliezen grimaced. 
"Suppose — just suppose — that 
you don’t get the carving. Where 
will that leave me?” 

Hale shrugged. "No better off, 
and no worse. You’ll simply have 
a time capsule of no importance. 
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After all, you haven’t claimed 
that there actually is a Dachboden 
in it, while Dr. Mier has definite- 
ly made the claim that there is 
one in bis capsule.” 

"Such a thing would not make 
me popular with the people of 
Sudapfahl, however,” Fonshlie- 
zen pointed out. "And that is 
what this whole thing is sup- 
posed to do.” 

"It wouldn’t make you unpop- 
ular, either,” Hale said. "And 
neither would it cost you five 
hundred thousand stellors. You’d 
come out even.” Hale stretched 
elaborately. "But you don’t need 
to worry; you’ll get -your statue. 

"When?” 

"On the day the capsule is due 
to open. Not a minute before. 
Meanwhile, I shall make myself 
comfortable here in your home, 
w]j£re the I.P. won’t look for 
me, and I’ll go on making myself 
comfortable until I’m ready to 
pull off my little job. Mix me a 
drink, Hinrik; there’s a good 
fellow.” 

The Museum of Cultural His- 
tory in Grosstat, Nordapfahl, pos- 
itively bristled with arms and 
men. Its stone walls looked like 
those of a fortress instead of a 
museum. 

Captain Whitter had taken ev- 
ery precaution. No guard over six 
feet in height was allowed within 
a block of the building; Hale 
couldn’t disguise his height. In- 
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side the building, technicians with 
sensitive equipment hovered over 
dials and meters. 

"It’s possible that he may try 
to tunnel under the building,” the 
captain explained. "It wouldn’t be 
too difficult with modern equip- 
ment. But if he tries it, we’ll have 
him.” 

Around the capsule itself stood 
an honor guard of a dozen picked 
I.P. men; around them stood a 
second ring of Lieutenant-Mar- 
shal Dilon’s men. All through the 
building, lights blazed brightly as 
the guard kept on a round-the 
clock watch. 

Precision detectors scanned 
the skies for any sign of flying 
craft after a State Police order 
grounded all aircraft within five 
miles of the Museum. Special il- 
lumination projectors were set up 
all over the area to pick out any- 
one wearing an invisibility suit, 
although the I.P. didn’t mention 
anything about that, since at that 
time the invisibility suit was sup- 
posed to be an official I.P. secret. 
Nevertheless, Captain Whitter 
didn’t bypass the possibility that 
Lcland Hale might have laid his 
hands on one of them. 

Captain Whitter surveyed his 
work and found it good. 

"We’re ready for him,” he 
said. "All we have to do is wait 
for him to come.” 

They waited. 

And waited. 

Eventually, the spaceship Quin- 
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sen, out of Denebola arrived and 
several genuine staff members of 
the Interstellar Museum disem- 
barked, followed by reporters of 
a score of news services. They 
were carefully checked and kept 
well beyond the outer perimeter 
of the guard. 

And the guard went on wait- 
ing. 

Came the eve of the day of the 
Grand Opening, the day when the 
radio-decay clock would release 
the lock on the time capsule. Cap- 
tain Whitter was in a nervous 
sweat by this time, as were the 
others. 

"He’ll have to try it tonight,” 
the captain stated positively. 
"We’ll double the guard and 
sweat him out.” 

But only the guard did ^any 
sweating. The night passed peace- 
fully, if somewhat tensely, and 
the sun rose on the most jittery 
bunch of men this side of the Les- 
ser Magellanic Cloud. 

And still nothing happened. 

When the hour came for the 
lock to open, the representatives 
of the Galactic Museum demand- 
ed to be let in, but Captain Whit- 
ter was as adamant as cast tung- 
sten. No one would be allowed 
near the capsule until Leland 
Hale had been captured. 

At the final hour, the guards 
stood nervously around the big 
metallic cylinder. Within the ring 
of armed men. Captain Whitter, 
Lieutenant-Marshal Dilon, and 
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Dr. Rudolf Mier stood, looking 
at the capsule and waiting. 

Something inside the time cap- 
sule clicked softly. A door in its 
side slid neatly open. 

Dr. Mier gasped and ran for- 
ward. "It’s empty! It’s empty!” 
Whitter and Dilon were prac- 
tically on his heels. 

A look inside showed that the 
Director was not quite correct: 
the capsule wasn’t absolutely 
empty. Inside there was a single 
sheet of paper; printed on one 
side was the following message: 
Gentlemen: 

I'm sure that the late R. 
Philipp Dachboden appreci- 
ates the trouble you have 
gone to. If it wasn’t success- 
ful, don’t blame yourselves; 
you tried. 

As for the statue and vari- 
ous other objets d’art, I’m 
afraid- they are now 

'Respectfully mine, 

Leland Hale. 

A SHORT time previous to the 
flamboyant opening of the cap- 
sule in Grosstat, and several hun- 
dred miles away, His Excellency, 
Hinrik Fonshliezen, State Port- 
folio of Sudapfahl, sat nervously 
in his office. If the I.P. men were 
sweating, Fonshliezen was abso- 
lutely soaked in his own juices. 
He sat at his desk, looking from 
his watch to the telephone and 
back again. He was expecting a 
call. 



Even so, when the phone rang, 
he jumped. Then he grabbed the 
instrument. "Hello! Fonshliezen 
here!” he barked hoarsely. 

"Hinrik, old spirillum, I have 
your merchandise. You know 
where to meet me. And — ah — 
remember what I told you. 

"You got it? Where have you 
been? You’ve been gone for two 
days! What—” 

"That’s none of your business, 
Hinrik; just come on. And re- 
member — none of your clever 
foxiness.” 

"I’ll remember,” Hinrik said. 

There was a click as the instru- 
ment was hung up. 

Hinrik Fonshliezen frowned 
worriedly and glanced at the 
briefcase on his desk that held 
half a million stellors in Inter- 
stellar Bank drafts. How could he 
be sure that Hale actually had 
the carving? He glanced at his 
watch again. The news should 
come through soon. Hale had 
told him to wait for the news 
from Nordapfahl. 

He was well prepared for any 
tricks on Hale’s part. He had put 
a special lock on the briefcase; if 
Hale just tried to take the money, 
it would be too bad for Hale. 

On the other hand, Hinrik 
Fonshliezen was well aware that 
he, himself had fetter not try 
anything foolish. If Hale were 
killed or reported to the police — 
in other words, if he didn’t make 
a clean getaway — certain audio- 
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video recordings would go to the 
I.P., disclosing Hinrik’s complic- 
ity in the deal. 

The whole thing had to be on 
the up-and-up. 

The phone rang again. His Ex- 
cellency picked it up and iden- 
tified himself. He listened. A 
broad, wolfish smile spread itself 
over his face. 

So Hale actually did it?” he 
said. "Well, that’s too bad, my 
dear fellow. Of course, we must 
take the utmost precautions our- 
selves.” 

He hung up, and, whistling 
softly to himself, he picked up 
the briefcase and left his office. 

For all of half a day, there 
was great rejoicing in Sudapfahl 
when it was discovered that the 
time capsule in Grunfelt had 
opened and had disclosed a mar- 
velous collection of two-century- 
old artifacts, including a Dach- 
boden original. His Excellency, 
the Portfolio of State, was the 
man of the day. 

But it didn’t last more than 
half a day. When the art experts 
pronounced the Dachboden a 
phony, the popularity of Hinrik 
dropped; when it was proved that 
the whole time capsule, with con- 
tents, was actually the one that 
belonged in Grosstat, Hinrik’s 
popularity collapsed completely. 
He was held by the I.P. for ques- 
tioning and confessed all. 

By that time, Leland Hale was 



a good many parsecs away in his 
own private ship. 

An excerpt from the report 
filed by Captain Whitter contains 
some enlightening information. 

"What happened became obvi- 
ous after the fact,” the captain 
wrote. "The whole buildup was a 
phony from beginning to end. 
Hale had heard of the time cap- 
sule in Grosstat, so he went to 
Apfahl with a duplicate time cap- 
sule, which contained his note. 
He tunneled underneath the Mu- 
seum and switched capsules. It 
was not until after he had made 
the switch that he planted the 
forged Dachboden note for Dr. 
Mier to find. 

"There never had been a Dach- 
boden carving in the capsule; that 
was all a figment of Leland 
Hale’s imagination. 

"Dr. Rudolf Mier couldn’t un- 
derstand why Hale had done it. 
'Why did he make me think 
there was a statue in there?’ he 
kept asking me. 'Why did he do 
this to me?’ 

"I think the answer is simple. 
The records show that Hale was 
on Kessin IV three years ago, dur- 
ing the war there. I believe that 
he actually was swindled himself; 
someone sold him a bogus Dach- 
boden. Remember, the art-swin- 
dler Fenslaw was killed at that 
time. 

"Hale, therefore, had a phony 
Dachboden on his hands that he 
had to unload to save his pride. 
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More, he had to make a very big 
profit on it. 

"He knew that he couldn’t just 
try to sell it anywhere. Even if he 
found a' sucker who would accept 
it as real, there wouldn’t be 
enough money in it to make it 
worth Hale’s time. 

"He couldn't have sold it to 
Fonshliezen without the big 
buildup. If he'd just produced the 
carving from nowhere, Fonshlie- 
zen would have been suspicious. 
A few simple tests would have 
shown that the clynak wood was 
less than ten years old. 

"Obviously, Hale had to get 
Fonshliezen into a position where 
he would accept the carving with- 
out testing it. 

“Hale, therefore, planted an 
empty time capsule, with his note 
inside, under the Museum and 
took the real capsule with him. 
By bombarding the time lock with 
neutrons, lie managed to increase 
the radioactivity enough to keep 
the lock closed for an additional 



twenty-four hours, so that he 
could palm the real capsule off on 
Fonshliezen as a phony which he 
had presumably set himself. 

"Then he arranged for Dr. 
Mier to discover the forged note 
which Dachbodcn presumably 
wrote two centuries ago. He had 
no reason to suspect a forgery, 
since there was no obvious way 
for anyone to profit by such a 
thing. 

"What followed from then on 
was as automatic as the clockwork 
in the time capsules. 

If the Captain was a little bit- 
ter, he had a right to be; he'd 
been made a fool of, just like the 
others. But lie was luckier or har- 
dier than they. He didn’t blow his 
brain to bits with a handgun, as 
Fonshliezen did; he didn't die, 
broken and disgraced, as Mier 
did. 

On the other hand, he didn’t 
get off scot-free with a half mil- 
lion stellors to spend, as Leland 
Hale did. 
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Cyril Kornbi.uth died of a heart attack on March 
21, 1958. He was 35 years of age. 

The loss to the science fiction field could not be greater, 
especially since Kornbluth’s death followed so closely that 
of Henry Kuttner. Kornbluth was almost unbelievably 
talented, and his output of excellent science fiction was 
large. He spoke to me of his*future writing plans shortly 
before his death, and there is no doubt that some potential 
classics died with him. — LTS 
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Fa_nfare 

SIGNED, SEALED 

by DEAN A. 

T he inhabitants of Blas- 
phoum, fourth planet of the 
star Quebeb, take their justice 
almost as seriously as their reli- 
gion, which is to say very serious- 
ly indeed. 

Jamie Weems and Gino Ianni- 
celli, two small-time Terran jewel 
specialists, had no yen to learn 
the inner workings of Blasphou- 
mean justice. Only a jammed lock 
on the outer door of their space- 
ship kept them from making a 
successful getaway. 

Under the circumstances, take- 
off would have been certain sui- 
cide, and they were working in 
profane, knuckle-gouging haste 
on the stubborn catch when the 
Blasphoum equivalent of a vigi- 
lante’s posse came precipitately 
upon them. 

A search of their ship turned up 
three cabbage-sized sapphires 
which were missing from the eye- 
stalks of Gilph, the idol which 
dominates the capital city’s main 
plaza. 
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AND DELIVERED 

GRENNELL 

The natives, somewffat piqued 
at this abuse of their hospitality, 
took the pair into custody, and 
court was straightway convened 
for the purpose of deciding prop- 
er punishment for an offense of 
such heinous nature. 

Defense counsel was assigned 
by the bench and an interpreter 
was provided. The latter taught 
English to a small class at the lo- 
cal university, and came equipped 
with a . Blasphoum-English dic- 
tionary and a fair vocabulary of 
his own. 

"The trial ran for days (and 
days come long on Quebeb IV) 
but at length the ringing flights of 
oratory stopped echoing across the 
vast courtroom. The jury filed out, 
deliberated a bit longer than for- 
ever, and filed back to their box, 
eighty-one strong. The trio of 
jury foremen chanted the verdict 
in fine three-part harmony. Part 
of the deliberation time had been 
spent in rehearsal, and they earned 
a generous round of applause. 
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Chief Defense Counsel turned 
to the interpreter and spoke brief- 
ly. His expression combined 
wounded professional pride at los- 
ing a case and satisfaction that 
justice had won out in spite of his 
best efforts. 

The interpreter's words were 
succinct and to the point. 

"They find you guilty as charg- 
ed.” 

Iannicelli’s attitude was that of 
the fatalistic malefactor who 
knows that one day the breaks 
will turn against him. He merely 
shrugged and said, "Why 
shouldn’t they? We are.” 

Weems, his blonde hair dishev- 
eled, whined, ”1 don’t like it, 
Gino. There isn’t even a Feder- 
ation Consul on this god-forsaken 
lump of mud. We re in a sweet 
hell of a spot!” 

"What’s the sentence?” asked 
IannicelLi. 

The interpreter pointed to the 
bench with its eighteen judges, 
"Even now they are weighing 
your fate.” * 

The judges conferred at great 
length amid considerable com- 
motion from the excited crowd 
^nd furious activity of bailiffs run- 
ning up and down the aisles try- 
ing to maintain some semblance 
of order. 

The senior judge finally rose to 
his feet — all three of them — and 
the noise shut off as sharply as 
if all the air had suddenly Been 
evacuated from the hall. The 



judge’s lower eye looked sternly 
down at the cringing defendants. 
The few words he spoke made 
the crowd roar. The Chief De- 
fense Counsel blanched to a pale 
chartreuse. 

Weems’ fingers bit into the in- 
terpreter’s arm where the elbow 
would have been if he had had 
one. 

"Quick!” he pleaded. "What 
did he say? Whaddiddesay?” 

The interpreter’s eyes dwelt on 
the pair, compassion outweighing 
scorn. He had to shout to make 
himself heard over the tumult of 
the crowd, which was starting to 
form into a sort of snake-dance. 
If such a thing is possible, his 
shout had a kind of hushed qual- 
ity. 

"You are sentenced to be de- 
livered tomorrow.” 

Weems pounded Iannicelli’s 
back in glee. 

"You hear that, Gino-boy? 
They’re going to deliver us!" 

"That’s a punishment, Jamie? 
I don’t know of anything I'd like 
better than getting delivered out 
of this place.” 

"They must think that Blas- 
phoum is so wonderful that be- 
ing sent away is a Fate Worse 
Than Death or something.” 
Weems’ pale eyes, watery at any 
time, were overflowing in relief. 

Their jubilation buoyed them 
up as they were led off to their 
cells, still festooned with ropes. 
Weems greeted the dawn with a 
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happy shout down the corridor to 
Iannicelli’s cell. 

"Hey, Gino! Wake up! This is 
the day we get delivered!” 

"Sure hope so, boy — this place 
is starting to get on my nerves.” 

Weems heard a group of Blas- 
phoumeans come slapping down 
the hall and lead Iannicelli away. 
He was surprised that they 
didn’t take him along at the same 
time, but he wasn’t especially 
worried. 

Until he heard Iannicelli 
scream 

It was a whimpering, fright- 
ened Weems that the group of 
Blasphoumeans found when they 
returned for him some time later. 
The interpreter from the trial was 
among them. He spoke comfort- 
ingly to the gibbering felon as 



they were dragging him out into 
the plaza to the feet of the des- 
ecrated Gilph. 

"Be cheered, sir. It won’t take 
so long to deliver you.” 

"What do you mean? What 
did you guys do to Gino?” 

"We had trouble delivering 
him. You Terrans are so — dif- 
ferent!” 

The crowd parted to let them 
through and Weems could see 
Iannicelli lying on the ground. 
When he saw what lay beside his 
accomplice, Weems screamed too 
— screamed as if to tear his larynx 
out. A Blasphoumean was ad- 
vancing toward him with a bloody 
knife. 

"Don’t be afraid,” said the in- 
terpreter. "He shouldn’t have as 
much trouble finding your liver.” 
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ABOUT FANFARE AND FANZINES 

When space and the availability of material permit, Infinity will 
reprint items from fanzines, which are amateur magazines published by 
science fiction fans and devoted to every subject and form of writing 
in any conceivable direction from the sun. "Signed, Sealed, and De- 
livered" was originally printed several years ago, in a fanzine named 
Spaceship , published by none other than Robert Silverberg. 

With the suspension of Science Fiction Adventures , Archibald Des- 
tiny’s "Fan-Space” column, in which some fanzine reviews appeared, 
had to be discontinued. However, if you’re interested in knowing more 
about fanzines, write to Destiny in care of this magazine. He has finally 
completed arrangements for sending sample copies to prospective read- 
ers, and will continue to do so. He wishes to apologize to those who 
wrote him some time ago and have seen no fanzines yet; they will soon, 
he assures us. 
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I AM delighted with the op- 
portunity provided by Al- 
ma Hill's letter in the April 
"Feedback” to say some lon^ 
overdue things about Ed Emsh. 
Ed and I have been collaborating 
willy-nilly for years through the 
intermediary of some editor or 
other who would charitably buy 
a hunk of my prose and fling it 
at poor Ed with the challenge, 
"Go ahead, illustrate it. I defy 
you!” And Ed Emsh has Faced 
manfully up to the task, manag- 
ing to find hints and possibilities 
of description in some corner of 
the yarn. Seriously, I never stop 
being amazed at the beautiful job 
he does, whether in color and 
black and white, and the faith- 
fulness with which he portrays 
the mood I have tried to achieve. 

As for the story in question, 
"And Then the Town Took Off,” 
I have no quarrel whatever with 
the direction in which Ed chose 
to have Jen Jervis faint. I merely 
wrote "she slumped to the floor” 
and Ed took it from there, admi- 
rably. As a matter of fact, I’m very 
pleased he didn’t have her fall the 
other way, which would have re- 
aulted in a bloody nose, com- 



pounding the hero’s already com- 
plicated existence. 

Now, about that "neat, sharp 
edge” (of Superior) Miss Hill 
has chosen to misquote me — and 
I’m not quibbling too much about 
the fact that she omitted a com- 
ma and substituted an "a” for a 
"the.” (Beware us authors, Miss 
Hill; we’re demons -where our 
punctuation is concerned). The 
full sentence began: "Neverthe- 
less Don could see that it appar- 
ently was a neat, sharp edge 
Note that "apparently,” an ex- 
tremely useful word. It gives both 
authors and artists enormous lat- 
itude. Actually, the spot where 
Don looked over the edge ira . r 
neat and sharp — as you would see 
in Ed’s cover painting if that par- 
ticular part of the edge had not 
been obscured by Alis Garet’s 
sitty. 

In defense of the fact that Don 
was able to know the levitated 
town had the shape of an orange 
cut in half, I need only remind 
you that the hero was in constant 
radio contact with people on the 
ground, who obviously had told 
him what Superior looked like 
from down there. He repeated 
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that information to let the Pent- 
agon people know where the un- 
derground room was. 

So there. And again my thanks 
to Ed Emsh for his perfect illus- 
trations and, belatedly, lest I seem 
ungracious, a deep bow to Alma 
Hill for thinking it a delightful 
story. 

While I’m being grateful, let 
me give a loud hurrah for Clif- 
ford Simak’s "Leg. Forst.” in the 
April issue, and for Orban’s sen- 
sitive illustrations. I must bemoan, 
however, your catering to the dim- 
wit set with your cover blurb, 
"He’s a rock 'n’ roll superman," 
and would be gratified to hear 
that Emsh drew that pinhead in 
the black leather jacket under du- 
ress. — Richard Wilson. 

00 

See you at the Solacon! We’ll 
be there. Count on it. And we’re 
hoping we can bring the World 
SF Convention back with us to 
Detroit. Detroit in ’59! 

In fact, we’re planning for it. 
Already we have investigated the 
Detroit hotels and made our 
choice. Already we have discus- 
sed among ourselves — and decid- 
ed on — a guest of honor, and be- 
gun to plan a program. We invite 
suggestions. 

We Detroiters mean business. 
We are not a bunch of inexperi- 
enced youngsters, nor are we a 
gang out for cash and glory. All 



we want is to put on the best con- 
vention ever. 

Are you with us? — George 
Young, Fred Prophet, Dean Mc- 
Laughlin; Michigan Science- 
Fantasy Society, 11630 Washburn. 
Street, Detroit 4, Michigan. 

Detroit is fine with me in ’59, 
and I'll he at the Solacon to vote. 
Lots of luck! — LTS 

oo 

I orbit in Infinity 
Each time it hits the stands 
And relish stars a-shining 
In strange and distant lands. 

I blast into'Infinity 
And fleeting parsecs fly; 

My fav’rite authors lure me 
Beneath an alien sky. 

I thrill to yarns of Asimov, 
Peterson’s wondrous tales, 

And Wilson’s yakyak doings — 
And wish them all more sales. 

Wacky robots . . kangaroos 
And gently orbiting blondes 
Fit the cosmic pace of things 
As Science waves its wands. 

So keep the orbit steady! 

Don’t let that nosecone yaw! 

Give more by these great authors 
Amidst the best of Shaw! 

— Ray P. Franklin, Jr. 
Spencer, Massachusetts 

oo 

I have just finished reading the 
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April issue of Infinity. It was a 
good issue all told. The best story 
being "Wings of the Phoenix.” 
But, the purpose in writing you 
is to come to the defense of Ed 
Emsh. 

After reading all of the letters 
criticizing Ed’s art work I thought 
I ought to say something in his 
defense. 

Ed is the only artist of sf who 
does practically all of his illustrat- 
ing in the sf field. He could be 
called The Science Fiction Artist. 
Without Ed illustrating in the 
field there wouldn’t be decent 
artwork in science fiction. Freas 
and Finlay may be better artists 
in their own rights, but if sf had 
to depend on them for the best 
illos it would- be a long time wait- 
ing. Neither Freas nor Finlay 
turns out more than three or four 
illustrations a month. This doesn’t 
even conje close to the number 
that Emsh does a month. 

Now v for the people who say 
that his illustrations are no good. 
These people don’t have any idea 
what they are talking about. Ed 
does most of his best cover art for 
Infinity, as can be shown by 
looking at the following covers: 
June ’56, Oct. ’56, Dec. ’57, April 
’57, and Sept. '57 for a few. Also 
for the few who don’t read In- 
finity regularly, they can go dig 
up a copy of the Feb. ’57 issue of 
F&.SF. If these people would look 
around they would see that over 
half of the covers done each 



month are done by none other 
than Ed Emsh. Sf is lucky to have 
an artist that will devote so much 
time to the field. 

Just what in the world are lay 
figures? 

Also for the people who are 
such fanatics on details, haven’t 
they ever heard of an artistic li- 
cense? Some scenes just wouldn’t 
look right if they had to be done 
just as they are described in the 
story. 

The figures that Ed draws look 
all right to me. I don’t see where 
the people get the idea that they 
look so stiff or " . have just 
been kicked in the sitty ...” 

Ed Emsh is good and there is 
no getting around that. He may 
not be as good as Freas or Finlay 
but he is the best artist for sf and 
I hope to see many more of his 
covers on Infinity. 

The greatest new illustrator of 
the year is John Schoenherr, who 
in a couple of years may be at 
the top of the heap of the sf art- 
ists. He has a style of his own 
that will really develop into some- 
thing in time. His cover for 
Science Fiction Adventures was 
terrific. 

Now, in case you are wonder- 
ing, I will tell you that Infinity 
is No. 2 on my list, second only 
to Science Fiction Adventures . — 
Jack _ Jones, 6115 6th Avenue 
North, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

00 
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I belong to a group of what 
has been called everything from 
"intellagensia” to "heretical.” 
Well anyway our last contribution 
to the corruption of the human 
mind was discovering the nature 
of the Universe. 

It goes like this. Firstly every- 
thing breaks down into a cellular 
structure, which breaks down into 
molecular structure, which breaks 
down into atomic structure, which 
breaks down into the electronic 
particles, which breaks down into 
mesons, which are kinetic energy. 

The question arises then, what 
is energy? Energy is motion. 
What is motion? Time. 

We are then the expression (or 
end result) of the motion of time 
through space. Simple is it not? 
We thought you and your readers 
might be interested. We will 
answer any arguments that have 
any kind of background, cause we 
like to light, or debate, or just 
plain argue. — Charles A. Grifas, 
711 Webster, Bay City, Michi- 
g an - 

Well, I’m glad we got that 
cleared up! — LTS 

00 

May I add my voice to what in 
my humble opinion should be a 
clamor? First as I recall it there 
were Ayers and Pollini praising 
in the pages of SFA the most 
moving and worthy yarn yet pub- 
lished in that illustrious prozine, 
namely: "Mission to Oblivion.” 



Now there’s Mandell crying out 
in Infinity for more from the 
humorous side of the same pen. 

Of course, I’m shouting the 
praises of John Victor Peterson 
and looking forward hopefully 
to both the serious and the hum- 
orous, separate or mixed. If I 
were on the South Gate in ’58 
committee I’d plug for him as 
Guest of Honor on the basis of 
"Mission to Oblivion” alone. 

Infinity and SFA continue on 
a high level — but how about a 
higher level — how about more 
yarns in the hilarious tradition of 
"The Gently Orbiting Blonde” 
(yummy!) and "Second Census” 
(yak! yak!) or in the dead serious 
and so very human vein of "Mis- 
sion to Oblivion.” "Mission” 
cries for a sequel more than any 
"Chalice” yarn ever did. May 
we see it soon, please? — Rex A. 
Thissen, Chicago, Illinois. 

You’ll definitely get those hu- 
morous stories soon, and I’ll see 
what can be done about the "Mis- 
sion” sequel. — LTS. 

00 

Though I thoroughly enjoyed 
the April Infinity, especially 
"Leg. Forst.,” I do think Damon 
Knight should try to review more 
books each month. He also gives a 
too comprehensive review which, 
I think, tends to take some of the 
fun out of reading the book, as 
in Citizen of the Galaxy. 

The thing — and I do mean 
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thing — that really bugs me, 
though, is that ridiculous letter 
by Alma Hill. Miss Hill has ob- 
viously been frustrated by her 
high school art teacher. I can see 
no other reason for her opening 
her gigantic oral cavity and emit- 
ting some ninety-nine degree Fah- 
renheit atmosphere, of which she 
seems to have plenty of, at Ed 
Emsh and his mother. I suggest 
Miss Hill read Fantasy and Sci- 
ence Fiction if she doesn’t want 
to have the illustrations discord 
with the text. 

My personal opinion of Miss 
Hill’s letter is Ex nihilo nihil fit. 
If Miss Hill does not know what 
this means, she can find it under 
"Foreign Words and Phrases" in 
any good dictionary. 

One last thing. I like Emsh be- 
cause he draws people and things 
that look like people and things. 
I also like Virgin Finlay for the 
same reaspn and Don Martin for 
his completely opposite approach. 
Please let me see these three in fu- 
ture issues. Thank you. — Michael 
Lypka, Jr., 25 Ontario Avenue, 
Plainview, New York. 

00 

Not bad! 

I am speaking, of course, about 
"Leg. Forst.,” by Clifford D. Si- 
mak. It is not the best story that 
has ever appeared in Infinity 
but it runs a close second as be- 
ing the worst-written one that I 
liked best. 



In "Feedback,” there were sev- 
eral nice letters that I have never 
seen so very often in the other 
magazines. I believe that this 
was the best round of letters yet, 
and we’re all getting the big ball 
rolled far, far out into deep re- 
gions of space at last. 

Pray, tell me-, somebody what 
possible place will the Ship of 
Infinity, finally wind up at? — 
James W. Ayers, 609 First Street, 
Attalla, Alabama. 

00 

I just finished the April Infin- 
ity. I hope Clifford Simak mur- 
ders you. Until I read it, I thought 
that "Leg. Forst.’’ was about a 
Rock ’n’ Roll Superman. Who 
made up that cover? 

On second thought, I hope he 
only disables you. Infinity isn’t 
such a bad magazine. "Leg. 
Forst." was a darned good novel- 
ette. The short stories were all at 
least passable, and Knox’s little 
gem has made me finally into a 
Knox fan. Knox wasn’t a bad au- 
thor when he started writing, and 
by now he has developed into one 
of the best writers in the field. 

Something is wrong with da- 
mon knight. He didn’t pan a sin- 
gle book in this issue. 

To enter the fray about knight, 
I heartily agree that knight is.eas- 
ily the ablest reviewer (or should 
I say. critic) in the science-fiction 
field, but it is also true that he: 
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is no critic; he is God 
plays unfairly 
insults 

should be psychoanalyzed 
is doing wrong 
betrays a great deal 
lacks the milk of human kind- 
ness 

and 1 do care! As a writer, I 
don’t overly care for Helen M. 
Urban, but I’d hate to meet her. 

I don’t care what Helen Urban 
learns about writing from knight 
"Infinity's Choice" is no writ- 
ers’ school! Knight has a job to 
do, and it isn't teaching authors 
how to write. He is supposed to 
review books, and review them 
fairly. This issue, knight w-as so 
fair that I was shocked. He is also 
fair sometimes when panning a 
book, but (as with Matheson) he 
will often inject his personal feel- 
ings into a review That’s no way 
to review a book! If knight ever 
decides to go for that psychoanaly- 
sis he could use, I think he might 
do well to take Urban with him! 
— Leslie Gerber, 201 Linden 
Boulevard, Brooklyn 10, New 
York. 

Since we are no longer publish- 
ing Damon Knight's book re- 
views , we won’t run any more let- 
ters about him either. Sorry, fel- 
lows, but you'll have to find 
something else to fight about . — 



LTS 



00 

Nothing about Ed Emsh this 



time around. I made my point in 
my last letter and I II let it stand. 
Let's look at Infinity from a 
literary standpoint. 

Your policy of avoiding cliches, 
and even doing away with them, 
is working out well. Whenever I 
open an issue of Infinity I know 
I’ll be treated to 13(1 pages of 
original, excellent fiction and en- 
tertaining departments. Ot course, 

1 can’t rightly say that 1 enjoy 
everything you publish, because I 
would be guilty of a gross false- 
hood. But --for the most part you 
have one of the best varieties of 
fiction to be lound on the mar- 
ket. Your sub-title, "The Mag- 
azine of Tomorrow," is iio ex- 
aggeration, cither. (/*. i extnul, 
though; too few readers dug it .- — 
LTS) Your constant exploration 
into new themes and exceptional 
treatments of older themes justi- 
fies your subtitle. Every turn of 
the page brings us readers into a 
new world of ideas; a v oriel of 
the future that is not as impossible 
as many pessimists of science fic- 
tion would think. 

The April issue was one of the 
best yet. I generally don't care 
for novelets. My preferences lie 
in short stories or full-length nov- 
els. However, "Wings of the 
Phoenix was most enjoyable. 
The story itself was well-written, 
and I found Rocky a most intri- 
guing character. One point, 
though! After having grown a 
new head, how could Rocky’s 
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brain be expected to be identical 
to the one in the discarded head? 
It seems to me that his personal- 
ity, intellect, and character would 
have been drastically modified. 

"Leg. Forst.’’ was slow in a 
number of places but this was off- 
set to a good degree by the good 
handling of the story and the 
theme. "The Beast of Boredom’s” 
theme fascinated me. Being trap- 
ped in a period of ten minutes of 
time is a challenging idea for a 
psychological study, and Smith 
handled it well. The other three 
stories were top-notch, well a- 
bove the average. All in all, this 
issue was a superior one; 

Glad to hear about the Infinity 
Awards. They ought to encourage 
some pretty good stuff from both 
old and new writers. — Tim Du- 
mont, 30 Munchausen Avenue, 
Bristol, Connecticut. 

* 

00 

I laughed fit to bust over Tim- 
othy Dumont and myself, too. Of 
course all my information on 
how people faint is second-hand, 
quoted from an M.D. who once 
got teed off on the subject of 
stage, depicted, and neurotic 
faints, the mechanisms of. I have 
never fainted at all, personally, 
nor seen many happen. Those I 
did see loosened all joints as 
claimed by the M.D., byt now 
you mention it, in one case the 
individual would have overbal- 



anced to fall backwards, but it’s 
impossible to be sure because, be- 
ing right there, of course I made 
a grab and eased the fall, thus in- 
terfering with nature to that ex- 
tent. A double dome like yourself, 
come to think of it; would that 
effect balance? But certainly a 
grab made by a worried neighbor 
would perturb the result. Favor- 
ably, one hopes, of course. How- 
ever, what is this so-called 
gentleman doing for Ed Ernsh and 
the lady in distress? Running for 
his worthless life, by jinks. I 
should think that Richard Wilson 
w'ould really resent that treatment 
of his hero. Meanwhile, I do. He 
is a very cute hero in the 
words/ideas part. 

Lay figures are little dummies 
used around art schools for stu- 
dents who are advanced enough 
to tackle figure drawing and not 
yet skilled enough to work out 
the problems of perspective very 
well. Live models are better, of 
course, but exceedingly expen- 
sive. Perhaps lay figures are the 
best possible idea-source models 
for group combinations, especial- 
ly floating in no-gravity, but they 
have some deficiencies too. Nat- 
urally, they cannot be constructed 
with joints capable of assuming 
all the positions possible to a liv- 
ing body. Also, in order to be 
movable, their joints are often too 
loose for them to stand unsupport- 
ed. — Alma Hill, 14 Pleasant 
Street, Fort Kent, Maine. 
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Co nllnutd from back covor 




f YOU GET A MOON 
• TOUR RESERVATION 



fun 

WITH ANY 3 Science-Fiction THRILLERS 

YOURS for only 

" WITH 




MEMBERSHIP 




w FANTASY and 
hcifNif FICTION 




N OW you can get a genuine Moon Tour Reservation— 
absolutely FREE! (See other side.) Simply choose 
any 3 Science-Fiction thrillers described belo^worth up 
to $10.75— for only $1 with Club membership! You’ll be 
proud to own these handsome, hard-bound, full-length 
classics . . . and you’ll enjoy exploring the mysterious 
future through the eyes of the greatest Science-Fiction 
writers in the world ! 



MO BLADE OF GRASS bu John Chris- 
togher. Headlines screamed: “Latest 

Death Toll Figure* tor Asian Famine: 
lidO.OOO.UOU Lives :** Now the deadly germ 
is sweeping England. (Pub. ed. *2.95. > 

BEST FROM FANTASY AND SCI- 
ENCE-FICTION. (Seventh Edition) 
15 electrifying elas.-irs from Fantasy 
unit tic it i-fi Fiction Magazine. (Pub. 
ed $3.75.) 






SEND NO MONEY 
JUST MAIL COUPON 



Y our choice of any 3 of the new 
Science-Fiction masterpieces 
described here — at only $1 for all 
three — Plus free Round-Trip Res- 
ervation to the Moon. Two books are 
your grift for joining:, and one is 
your first Club selection. Every 
month, you will be offered the 
“cream” of the new $2.50 to $3.95 
Science- Fiction books for only $1. 
You take only those books you really 
want— as few as four a. year. You 
receive advance descriptions of 
every selection in Club’s free bul- 
letin. This offer may have to be 
withdrawn. So mail coupon RIGHT 
NOW to: 

SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB 
Dept 8-NF-8. Garden City, N. Y. 



THE MIND CAGE by A. E. Van Vogt. 
You've just recovered consciousness. You 
find your mind is inhabiting the body of 
a man who is sentenced to DIE! (Pub. 
ed. $3.50.) 

BEST SCIENCE-FICTION STORIES 
AND NOVELS. (Ninth Series) 12 bril- 
liant science-fiction thrillers by top- 
notch writers. (Pub. ed. $3.50.) 

THE DOOR INTO SUMMER by Robert 
A. Heinlein. Dan Davis undergoes a 
process known as “The Cold Sleep.” He 
wakes up 3 0 years later — in an exciting 
world of lovely women! (Pub. ed. 
$2.95.) 

THE BLACK CLOUD by Fred Hoyle. 
'•The entire population of earth will be 
destroyed within 1(5 months,” says Pro- 
fessor Kingsley. “The temperature will 
drop to 5 00° below — or rise so high we 
will all be cremated!” (Pub. ed. $2.95.) 



j WHICH THREE PQ FO ToN W Lr $1 00 

I SCIENCE-FICTION BOOK CLUB | 

Dept. 8-NF-8. Garden City, N. Y. 

1 Please send FREE Moon-Tour Reservation. Also rush 3 . 

books checked below, as my gift books and first selection. Bill | 
me only $1 (plus shipping charge), and enroll me as a raein- 

I ber Every month send the Club’s free bulletin, so that I may , 
decide whether 1 wish to receive the coming selection. For each 
book l accept. I will pay only $1 plus shipping. I need take 

I only 4 hooks during each year l am a member — and I may re- 
I sign ait a hr - time after accepting 4 selections. 

■ GUARANTEE: If not delighted, I may return all books in 7 | 

I days, pay nothing, and this membership will be cancelled. 

® □ Best from Fantasy and □ Black Cloud i 

■ Science-Fiction □ Door into Summer 




□ Best Science-Fiction 
Stories and Novels 



□ Door into Summer 

□ Mind Cage 

□ No Blade of Grass. 



_ (please trint) 



Same offer to residents of Canada. Address 
Science-Fiction Club, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 3. 

(Offer good only in U. S. and Canada) S59 




People who want to go to the MOON! 




SEE OTHER SIDE 
FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 



’IJTould you like to explore the mys- 
” terious world of tomorrow? Are 
you convinced of the reality of space 
travel within the next 25 years ? Do 
you really want to be one of the first 
moon pioneers? If your answer is yes 
the Science-Fiction Book Club wants 
you! 

In fact, the Club will send you at 
once — absolutely free — an authentic 
Moon Tour Reservation. This wallet- 
size Reservation certifies that you are 
among the first to apply for such a 
trip, but does not commit you to ac- 
tually take the voyage. Your name is 
entered in the Science-Fiction Book 
Club archives, which will be turned 



SEND TODAY FOR YOUR 
MOON 



over to the first commercial rocket 
ship company. 

Your Reservation includes many 
amazing facts, such as your actual 
weight on the moon and a rocket ship 
schedule. To get your Free Moon 
Tour Reservation right away, here’s 
all you do : Choose any 3 of the ex- 
citing Science-Fiction thrillers de- 
scribed on the other side for only $1 
with Club membership. Then fill in 
the coupon — there is no need to send 
money now — and mail it today. 



